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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The method of the present work is speculative, not 
dogmatic. It does not determine what is true and 
false in theology, but merely brings theological 
truths, such as are commonly held or disputed, 
under review, and inquires how such truths may be 
understood. In the language of the Schools it is 
not cl iari but Sri tan that we seek. The aim is not 
to discover but to reflect and discriminate. Even 
then if the premisses in a particular part be outside 
the reader's sympathy, still the bearing of a specu- 
lative inquiry extends beyond the premisses imme- 
diately chosen ; what is conceived from a different 
point of view may offer suggestion for our own 
thought ; or abstractedly the dialectic of reflection 
has an interest for minds of similar tendency. 



A dvertisement . 



Within the limits of religious literature speculation 
is indeed no longer in vogue. But in the first ages 
of Christianity speculative dissertations abound and 

are not considered inconsistent with the spirit of 
piety. It is to be observed that according to the 
speculative method positions may be taken up, for 
which the writer cannot justly be held accountable 
as if they were convictions or conclusions of his 
own. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

^ It is generally said in our time, or at least assumed 
in our own private investigations of conscience, 
that it is an immoral matter to accept our opinions 
at second-hand, still more to regulate our public 
action by an inclination to this or that set of per- 
sons, instead of by our own principles of right and 
wrong, according as our conscience decides the 
choice. " Measures not men," is the motto we are 
bound to assume in the choice of our leaders. To 
support this or that opinion to oblige a friend is 
considered the very height of profligacy, and when 
we have given our allegiance once, we have still to 
remain on the alert for fear it should at any time 
become against our duty to continue to put our 
trust in such a person. Faith, in its original sense 
of fidelity, credit, implicit trust, reliance, such as 
the reliance of an ideal mercantile commerce — this 
we have not so much abandoned as lost Faith has 
now become identical with belief, proportionate to 
the degree of evidence, and always something short 
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of certainty. Modern faith does not accept the creed 
because of the person, but the person because of the 
creed. Similarly, loyalty gives way to truth, as its 
only moral representative. We have no sovereign 
person to obey, but only the majesty of the law — 
a purely abstract personality ; we are loyal when 
we are law-abiding. It is our liberties and not our 
ruler that claims our devotion ; it is a constitution 
to which we owe allegiance ; we draw the sword in 
defence of right and of no other lordship whatever. 
But, however right and admirable may be this 
changed attitude, we ought not to disguise from 
ourselves that the attitude is changed. It is pure 
stupidity to imagine that faith, and truth, and 
loyalty are the same as they always were. There 
is an absolute and impassable distinction between 
faith and belief, however much we call belief faith. 
Troth and truth differ in more than a vowel. 
Loyalty to a person begins and ends without 
approaching the ground occupied by the new 
loyalty to an idea or to principles. One begins 
with sentiment, the other with reason. One ap- 
proves the ideas because they are already familiar 
to us in connection with a personality with which our 
sympathies are identified. We believe because we 
wish to believe. The other accepts the person as the 
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embodiment of principles already determined to pre- 
sent the ideal of humanity. One approves the persoh 
in his entire individuality on grounds of sympathy, 
and accepts the ideas as part of him. The other 
accepts the person only so far as representing the 
ideas, and with the qualification that when he does 
not represent these he is to be rejected. It is not 
to be denied, however, that the motive power of the 
first is incomparably superior to that of the second. 
The will is very far more readily influenced by the 
feelings than by the judgment. We believe what 
we should like to be true much oftener than 
subordinate our wishes to our beliefs. And it has 
been well observed that even when action is thought 
to be determined by reason, we can never be sure 
that it is so. Our unconscious are stronger than 
our conscious motives, and impartiality hardly 
exists except as an abstraction. Thus the motive 
power of sympathy, which acts through the feelings 
and not through the judgment, is of tremendous 
interest in the determination of conduct, and if we 
could altogether free ourselves of it, we should 
reach the highest perfection of that desultoriness 
and absence of purpose which, even as it is, promises 
to become a distinguishing feature in the culture of 
the century. 
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There is only one condition, however, which is 
essential to this motive power of personal devotion, 
and that is that our loyalty should not be factitious. 
A true faith moves mountains. But a faith which 
we only think we feel is likely to attempt miracles 
with very distressing results. Now certainly the 
prevalence of criticism in modem culture may be 
detrimental to the niaintenance of this faith 
in persons, inasmuch as it reveals their imperfec- 
tions and unrealities. But criticism is two-edged. 
While it pulls to pieces the claims of persons on 
our faith, what does it not do in revealing the 
dubiety and consequent barrenness of principles, 
even of its own principles which it employs in this 
criticism of persons t Criticism, if thorough, cannot 
leave the critic himself untouched, and measuring 
any individuality by our standards, we cannot 
forget that they are our standards. Even the dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong cannot escape criticism. 
Every special goodness seems to have its corre- 
sponding imperfection, while we recognise that what 
seems to us evil might take another aspect to a 
vision which could embrace the whole. Hamlet 
would not be more admirable for being strong- 
minded, and the execrable Lucio, we think, could 
never have meant much harm. Thus, with all our 
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estimates of things to readjust, and with our own 
competence for the task already invalidated, the 
theoretic principles of the age may be whatever 
they are, but the feelings irresistibly carry us in the 
contrary direction, and so far from criticising our 
ideals, we all look about us with weary eyes, to 
see if haply there be any ideal to hold by. If 
the right and the wrong be doubtful, and all our 
judgments a relative untruth, then, it would seem, 
why not find the one gratification remaining to us 
— ^to do all things, whether it be right or wrong, 
seeing we know not whether it is wrong and not 
right, purely under the direction of the feelings, for 
the sake of the personality upon whomsoever our 
affections may centre ? Such an abandon may be in 
itself unjustifiable. But is it not the logical result 
of criticism quite as much as the contrary unfaith ? 
Is it not practically what the existing criticism 
is tending to.? 

Further, criticism is not purely destructive. It 
discriminates, it distinguishes, it illumines. The 
content may be impoverished, but the outline 
is made clear. And at least in an historical per- 
sonality nothing militates against faith so much 
as confusion. Better that the outline should 
be dim, than that it should be disturbed by 
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refraction. Better there were neither hand nor 
foot, than that either limb should offend us by a 
distortion. And in an age of criticism our historic 
faiths may become more actual, if less romantic ; 
persons may become again themselves, and cease 
to be mere names, however grand or imposing. 
Such faiths, whether in historic or living personali- 
ties, it may be better to cultivate than to despise, 
and in the teeth of the modern notions of develop- 
ment to abstractions, it should be strenuously 
asserted on the contrary that the regeneration of 
society depends on the preservation or restoration 
of the spirit of loyalty, in its ancient, not its modern 
intention, loyalty not to principles but to persons. 
Nor is the tendency of an age anything of great 
moment. To itself an age must always be some- 
thing of a puzzle, and it is only the historical 
result that can define it. Moreover there are ages 
of depression and of vacuity as much as of fruitful- 
ness and creative gain, and in such an age it is no 
honour to be the representative of its spirit Hence 
to think our own individual thoughts, to say our 
own say, to live our own life, is always and any 
way unblamable. 

It seems a merely verbal proposition to say that 
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Christianity is the religion of Christ. But it makes 
a distinction whether it is regarded as a mere system 
of His invention, the legacy of His teaching, or 
whether it is Christ's own individuality which is 
still exclusively important. It is undeniable that 
historically personal faith in Christ has been at the 
root of all the fresh vitality that has, from time to 
time, been introduced into the creed. No life has 
ever been imparted by the promulgation of a new 
dogma, only by the rekindling of the old devotion. 
If Christianity is still to live and grow, it must be 
by virtue of the person, not of the creed. Now, 
the person of Christ is matter of historical, not of 
theological investigation. It appears then that the 
labour of an apologist would be thrown away in 
endeavouring to meet the objections of the theo- 
logical critic, or to support by ai^ument the 
existing positions of orthodoxy. We have to deal 
with the historical Christ. Certainly, if the his- 
torical is sacrificed to the dogmatic, it must be 
with ruinous effect What is gained by confirming 
the belief in a dogma, if the faith in the per- 
sonality is thereby weakened } The dogma may 
become more tenable, but the person has become 
less real. And it is the personality of Christ which 
we see to be of first importance. 
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Christ, it is represented, is hypostatically two 
natures. The difBculty is that if we view Him 
as purely human, then it is perhaps undeniable 
that the Gospel records and even the Epistles 
of St. Paul confer on Him further additional 
powers. Clear away all the supernatural ele- 
ments, and the outline becomes vague. Hardly 
can one discover, for example, in the historic 
Christ of Strauss, anything tangible. No belief 
is possible in a vague personality. And we can- 
not " transfer beatifying faith " from the "historical " 
to the "ideal." We obtain the new loyalty to 
ideas, and lose the old loyalty to persons. On the 
other hand, Strauss says well that Christ, if divine, 
cannot have a history, and he might have added, 
nor a personality either. God, as the absolute, has 
no character. Hence while the purely human 
hypothesis carries with it a feeling of instability, 
the addition of a divine element equally makes the 
personality unrealizable. The problem therefore 
is, how can the divine be superadded withoitt this 
result taking place } Accordingly in the present 
treatise there is no question raised directly of the 
authenticity of the inspired record. Nor is it con- 
sidered whether the personality of Christ there 
imaged may be subjectively true, but historically 
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false ; whether the mind of the historian may be a 
distorting medium. The prior question has seemed 
to be whether^ granting the general authenticity 
and dramatic correctness of the portraiture, the 
character is at all conceivable ; and it is intended 
to discover how it may be conceived. Have we, 
in the first place, before all other considerations, a 
Christ who is dramatically true and real ? It may, 
however, also reflect back on the authenticity of the 
conception, if such should prove to be the case. 
No such diligence would have been employed to 
discredit the genuineness of the record, if it had 
not been antecedently felt that the things re- 
corded could not harmonize. Christ, it is thought, 
cannot be historical, if divine. Therefore the 
record, which gives Him a divine character, must 
be unhistorical. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE IDEA OF THE MESSIAH IN RELATION TO 
THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF JESUS. 

"Jesus appears as a beautiful nature from the first, 
which had only to develop itself out of itself, to 
become more clearly conscious of itself." The 
words are those of the celebrated David Friedrich 
Strauss in his " New Life of Jesus " (Book I., § 34^ 
Engl. Transl.). The erudite author endeavours 
to trace the historical development of the con- 
sciousness of Jesus, "while He was forming," as 
Strauss otherwise expresses it, " this cheerful tone 
of mind, identical with that of God.*' In particular 
the sections which treat of " The Relation of Jesus 
to the Idea of the Messiah," and of " The Teaching 
and Suffering Messiah," seem to invite attention. 
If it is, on the one hand, certain that at the supreme 
hour of His life, when His words carried life and 
death with them, when the barest notion of self- 
glorification on the part of Jesus must be repudiated, 
if, nevertheless, at that supreme hour, in answer to 
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the solemn adjuration of the high priest, Jesus 
affirmed that He was " The Christ, the son of God " 
(Matt. xxvi. 64), still this was as certainly not the 
title which He generally applied to Himself during 
the course of His ministry. The title He selected 
by preference was what seems at first sight the 
opposite one of "Son of Man." Now this also 
undoubtedly may be considered a synonym of the 
Messiah. It is so fixed by the classical passage 
in Daniel (viii. 13), and inasmuch as Jesus, both in 
His discourse to His disciples concerning the 
approaching end of the world (Matt. xxiv. 30), 
and also in answer to the high priest on the 
occasion referred to above, speaks of His own 
coming in the clouds of heaven as the Son of Man, 
with an unmistakable reference to Daniel's vision, 
it becomes clear that Jesus assumed the title in full 
consciousness of its import in Messianic tradi- 
tion. At the same time the first-hand meaning of 
the phrase adopts a more general and humbler 
tone. We see it thus in the divine communications 
in Ezekiel applied to the prophet himself ; in Job 
(XXV. 6), the patriarch having declared that the 
stars are not pure in the sight of God, continues, 
" How much less man, that is a worm ? and the son 
of man, which is a worm ? " And in precisely jthe 
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same connection the Psalmist inquires (viii. 4), 
" What is man, that Thou art mindful of him ? and 
the son of man, that Thou visitest him ? " There 
is accordingly the well-known ambiguity of the 
passage in Matthew (xii. 8), where Jesus proclaims 
the Son of Man to be Lord even of the Sabbath 
day. And when He inquires of His disciples 
(xvi. 13), "Whom do men say that I the Son of 
Man am ? ** everj^body recognises that the answer 
cannot be conveyed in the form of the question, or 
else it would have been no special merit in Peter 
to have answered that he for his part held Jesus to 
be the Messiah. While thus the title "Son of 
Man" is admitted in the Messianic tradition, it 
does not follow that it was familiar to the contem- 
poraries of Jesus in this connection, and Strauss is 
probably right in supposing that it was intentionally 
assumed by Jesus for the sake of its humbler 
connotation ; as well as, in accordance with His 
general reserve, for the purpose of not putting 
prominently forward His Messianic claims; so that 
also those who recognised Him as the Messiah 
might do so in the particular sense in which He 
intended it Equally as Strauss is not altogether 
wrong when, with reference to the other more ex^ 
alted title, he supposes Jesus to mean, " Yes, 1 am the 
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Messiah, but not your royal Son of David ; I am 
the Son of God, but He will glorify me, far other- 
wise than you think, by suffering and death." 

It is well known that in the Messianic tradi- 
tion two different impersonations were recognised, 
which are commonly distinguished as the Judaistic 
and Ephraimistic Messiahs. The "Man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief" of Isaiah liii., who was 
" cut off out of the land of the living," reappears 
in Daniel (ix. 26) when, after the threescore and 
two weeks, " Messiah '' is to be " cut off; " and still 
more expressly in the classical passage of Zechariah 
(xiii. 7), ** Awake, O sword, against my shepherd, 
and against the man that is my fellow, saith the 
Lord of Hosts," the continuation of which, ** I will 
smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scat- 
tered," is applied by Jesus to His own sacrifice 
(Matt. xxvi. 31). Of the other and more glorious 
impersonation we find one out of many exemplary 
passages in Isaiah ix. 6, 7 : " Unto us a child is 
born . . . and the government shall be upon 
His shoulder. ... Of the increase of His 
government and peace there shall be no end, upon 
the throne of David, and upon His kingdom, to 
order it, and to establish it with judgment and with 
justice from henceforth, even for ever." Or again, 
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in the triumphant paean of Psalm cxviii., which is 
taken up by the multitudes at Christ's entry into 
Jerusalem (Matt. xxi. 9), "Blessed is He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord." It is notorious 
that while the second of these impersonations was 
readily accepted by the Jews in the decay and 
subjection of their nation, the idea of a mighty 
deliverer with "garments rolled in blood," who 
should " restore again the kingdom to Israel," the 
parallel tradition of the Ephraimistic Messiah, 
the ** despised and rejected of men," remained 
outside their consciousness as a difficulty, a dis- 
tressing and insoluble problem. It was even a step 
in advance, it appears, when the so-called Targum 
Jonathan, whom Strauss agrees to have flourished 
about the time of the birth of Christ, brought 
himself to discover in Isaiah lili. an allusion to 
Messiah's coming, and he could only afford to do 
this by explaining away the debasing features. 
We have, indeed, the ex post facto identification 
of this chapter with the Messiah in Acts viii. 
32, foil., where Philip explains to the eunuch 
that the prophecy is spoken of Christ. But 
the Jews generally, no doubt, would have been 
thankful to accept the theory of Strauss, that the 
true sufferer in these passages is the personified 
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Jewish people — an explanation which is indeed 
correct, only it is overlooked that prophecy may 
be not only spoken but acted, and the Jewish 
history is itself a spiritual panorama. But now it 
is undeniable that Jesus applied the description of 
the suffering Messiah to Himself, ^.^., in Luke xxii. 
37. And it may be the account Jesus Himself gave, 
while it is certainly consonant to His general re- 
presentation of Himself, when His manner of 
performing His miracles is referred by Matthew 
(xii. 17, foil.) to the prophecy of Isaiah xlii. : " He 
shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause His voice to be 
heard in the street." The connection of the quiet 
and patient Teacher of this chapter with the " Man 
of sorrows" of chapter liii. ; the ready application 
of either description to the circumstances of Jesus, 
as the prophet who is without honour in His own 
country, the Son of Man who hath not where to 
lay His head ; the further discovery, for which 
very little experience of the world was needed, 
that as men had persecuted the prophets of former 
time, so they would be likely to persecute Jesus 
now; — all this embraced under a single aspect 
in the title of Son of Man, out of which it all 
naturally exfoliated, so gaining a distinctive Mes- 
sianic character, and expanding to the notions that 
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the righteous servant, who is for a light to the 
Gentiles, must pour out His soul in death for the 
truth's sake, and give His life an offering for the sin 
of His destroyers ; that nevertheless this is really 
victory, — " He shall see His seed. He shall prolong 
His days," — ^the cause triumphs though the preacher 
dies; that finally the preacher of the word shall 
Himself judge mankind by the word He preached, 
and the sower of the seed be commissioned to 
root up the tares, whenever the time and the 
season shall come, which jJie Father hath put in 
His own hand ; — ^these thoughts readily follow on 
one another, and their sequence is discovered by 
Strauss with sufficient accuracy in the developing 
consciousness of his historic Jesus. It is s^ccord- 
ingly seen that the kingdom of David is far other 
than one which would conflict with the Roman 
power ; the kingdom cometh not with observation ; 
it is within us here and now; the triumph is the 
triumph over sin and suffering ; not the restoration 
of the Jews to earthly dominion, but that spiritual 
subjection of self which would elevate them above 
the world, is the deliverance which is promised 
them ; and indeed He is the King of Glory who 
has perfectly manifested this self-sacrifice ; [the 
death of the Messiah is the hour of His victory. 
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and if He be lifted up, He will draw all men unto 
Him. The triumphant and the suffering Messiah 
are not two, but one and the same ; by His suffer- 
ings He triumphs. This was the new conception 
which Jesus introduced into the Messianic tradition; 
it was a conception intrinsically His own ; such as 
none but He made, or discovered in himself the 
spiritual and moral conditions to make. 

To this point then had Strauss advanced, and 
found himself on the eve of a discovery, which 
must have essentially modified the development of 
his argument He had got sight of what was 
distinctive in Jesus. He had admitted that Jesus 
had penetrated into the Messianic character, that 
He had made the synthesis which no one ^before 
Him had imagined, and that this synthesis was at 
the root of His entire doctrine and attitude as the 
Regenerator of human nature. But Strauss failed 
to ask himself what this meant, he never considered 
whether it might lead anywhere. Let us follow 
him a little further. When the Baptist or the 
Baptist's followers are anxious to learn whether 
Jesus is the Christ, the uncertainty evidently rests 
on the apparent poverty of His manifestation of 
Himself, which does not extend beyond the simple 

actions of beneficence to those immediately ^.bo^i^. 

C 
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Him. So, when the multitudes heard the fame 
of Jesus, and speculated whether He might be John 
the Baptist risen from the dead, or Elias, or one of 
the old prophets, they were offended at His humble 
surroundings. " Is not this the carpenter, the son of 
Mary, the brother of James and Joses and of Juda 
and Simon ? " " Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth } " " Out of Galilee ariseth no prophet.'* 
It was then that Jesus is recorded to have asked 
of His disciples, ** But whom say ye that I am } " 
The answer, of Peter, " Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God," proved him to have attained 
(and Strauss recognises this) so far to the point of 
view Jesus desired, that in the " Son of Man ** he 
saw no inconsistency with the nature of the ex- 
pected Messiah. So far he had made the synthesis 
that Jesus Himself represented. But Jesus upon 
this exclaims, *' Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona, for 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
My Father which is in heaven " (Matt. xvi. 17). The 
words of Strauss are that Jesus " extolled this per- 
ception that had arisen in him as an immediate 
revelation of His heavenly Father." But now in all 
three of the synoptics there follows immediately on 
this (and Strauss himself points out the -coincidence) 
the announcement of His Passion by Jesus, both on 
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the ground apparently that the disciples might now 
be considered prepared to receive this, and also as a 
test of their further comprehension of the true office 
of Jesus as the Christ But here the perception of 
Peter breaks down, so that he meets the well- 
known rebuke from Jesus (Matt. xvi. 23). Peter 
could go so far as to identify the Messiah with the 
servant of God who did " not strive nor cry," but 
not with the servant of God who was "numbered 
with the transgressors," and who "gave His life a 
ransom for many." But if the imperfect perception 
might still be ascribed to an "immediate revela- 
tion," much more must the perfect consciousness 
be divinely inspired. And it is immaterial whether 
the reference to a divine origin appear to our mirrds 
relevant or irrelevant. We see that Jesus so referred 
the confession of Peter, and it is even stronger when 
He thus passes by His own inspired character as 
a matter of course that did not need stating. 
Whether relevantly or not, the divine character is 
necessarily by implication here assumed. We have 
to deal with this assumption as an element in the 
question. We object to Strauss that he never 
seriously considered the claim of Jesus to be the 
Messiah. He sets out with the presumption that a 
supernatural element precludes history » aud» iVv^t^- 
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fore, cannot concern the attempt to discover an 
historical Jesus. But, on the contrary, it is due to 
the historical Jesus, when he puts forward histori- 
cally such claims, to consider whether there is no 
way in which the history could admit them. 
Because Strauss shows that he is unwilling to 
suppose Jesus a fanatic — which would indeed 
confuse the historical outline. Now Strauss 
traces accurately enough the historical develop- 
ment of the Messianic idea in the mind of Jesus 
out of His circumstances. But the circumstances 
by themselves will not suffice. The same 
circumstances will influence one character and 
wholly miss another. The circumstances must 
find the corresponding elements in the character 
on which to act. Who does not see that the 
moral or mental development involves two parts, 
the outward circumstances and the inward faculty } 
A man learns from circumstances only so much 
as his natural disposition enables him to learn. 
Strauss seemed indeed to be awake to this, 
when he described Jesus as *' a beautiful nature 
from the first, which had only to develop itself 
out of itself, to become more fully conscious of 
itself* The developed consciousness becomes 
*' a tone of mind identical with that of God,*' — 
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a sufficiently strong expression. But if in Jesus 
^Aai only can be manifested in the developed 
consciousness which wais all along implicitly 
contained in it, then to trace the occasioning 
circumstances is by no means all that is needed. 
And if the developed consciousness is ** identical 

with that of God/' it becomes necessary to ascribe 

• 

at least an unusually high character to the con- 
sciousness in Itself. It is admitted that the Messianic 
idea, as developed by Jesus, is an original one, 
which it is the condemnation of a Judas or a 
Theudas to have missed ; that it is an infinitely high 
and pure ideal ; that it does, if not fulfil the bipartite 
prophecies, at least harmonize with them. Nor are 
we to look at the creation of such an ideal from our 
previously instructed point of view. It seems simple 
enough to us that the kingdom of God is in the 
heart. But was that a simple thing to evolve at 
the Christian era ? Was it not a superhuman thing 
to evolve that out of the Messianic tradition as 
existent at that time.? And what must be the 
quality of the mind that could evolve it, let circum- 
stances be what they would ? Nor is it purely or 
even considerably an intellectual matter. Much 
rather do we discover the origin of the conception 
in the moral and spiritual attitude of Jesus towards 
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His surroundings. It is out of the simplicity^ 
purity, humility, out of the goodness and bene- 
volence of His nature, out of His free and lofty 
spirituality that it originates. The capacity to form 
this conception of the Messianic character should 
afford at least a presumption of the possession of 
that character. The still unharmonized twofold 
impersonation of the Messiah in tradition might 
stand as a test of the true Messiah, a problem which 
only He would be able to solve. It is a Gordian 
knot, which to untie proclaims the conqueror of the 
world. It is a Sphinx-riddle, which he who can 
answer may be hailed as the saviour of the state. 
And bearing in mind that Jesus was " from the first a 
beautiful nature which had only to develop itself 
out of itself,^' we shall not view this identity with 
the Divine as given from outside ; we shall recog- 
nise it as always inseparable from the personality 
of the Christ ; only in this sense shall we admit 
it to be a development, as it is in the con- 
sciousness that it arises. 




CHAPTER 11. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF 
JESUS IN RELATION TO HIS MESSIANIC 

CHARACTER. 

When we read that Jesus "increased in wisdom 
and stature" (Luke ii. 52), the natural meaning 
would seem to be that He grew up like other 
children, displaying a gradual development of body 
and mind. The two here stand on the same 
footing, and are brought into the same connection. 
We could as little maintain in the face of the text 
that Jesus was born with fully developed mental 
powers, as that He was born of man's stature. In 
the first place this " increase in wisdom " no doubt 
represents the progress of the mind under experi- 
ence, the teaching of which is continually present 
in all the functions and circumstances of life. But 
if now we ask what special mental training was 
provided for a Jewish child, we are able more 
precisely to determine in what this "wisdom" 
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would consist. It is not, for example, mathematical 
learning which is here immediately in question. It 
is immediately and precisely the ethical and theo- 
logical science of the Hebrew Scriptures. Beyond 
elementary subjects, this is the only training which 
a Jew in the social position of Jesus would obtain. 
That this species of knowledge was acquired by 
Jesus individually, that He possessed more than His 
natural share of Scriptural and Rabbinical lore, is 
abundantly evidenced in the dialectic which He 
maintained through His public life with His op- 
ponents. The Scriptures treat of the Jewish people 
as the peculiar people of God ; their maxims of 
conduct, laws, political or moral, are conceived 
with reference to this relation ; the highest aim of 
the student is to reach to the contemplation of the 
revealed ways of God, and hence to a compre- 
hension of the Divine Nature and Attributes. The 
study of the Divine Nature is the principal part 
of that " wisdom " in which Jesus is recorded to 
have "increased." Accordingly we have at first 
hand the hopeless difficulty that Jesus ought 
already to have possessed this wisdom in full. 
'* No man knoweth the Father but the Son,*' and 
" the only-begotten Son, who is in the bosom of tlie 
Father, He hath declared Him." The study of the 
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Scriptures by Jesus would seem to be an un- 
necessary affectation. But equally it appears a 
new thought if the " queen of sciences " were 
accessible to the undeveloped intellect, and the 
scientific apprehension of God possible to the brain 
of a child. So that again the dialectic turns round 
on itself. Had the child Jesus need of Rabbinical 
study } Then He could hardly have been Himself 
the pre-existent Word. Had He the Rabbinical 
science within His grasp } Then He could certainly 
not be a child. 

In a similar way, when it is added that Jesus 
not only "increased in wisdom and stature,*' but 
also " in favour with God and man,'* who does not 
recognise that here the corresponding moral growth 
is given? Just as where in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews Christ is represented as being made 
"perfect through suffering" (comp. ii. 10, and v. 8, 
9), some probation of the moral nature can hardly 
be excluded. Obedience to the commandment is 
what is acceptable unto the Lord; those that 
honour Him, He will honour; while if the second 
great commandment of the law is to love one's 
neighbour, the hearts of men are reciprocally won 
by graciousness and kindness. Thus the favour of 
God and man is nothing else than the sanction of 
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moral advancement, and is plainly so regarded in 
the particular passage of Scripture. It is, indeed, 
claimed for Jesus that He was in all respects a 
perfectly sinless being. But this may be true only 
in a negative sense — "yet without sin" — and it 
does not at all follow that the moral nature was 
already fully developed at His birth. He is ab initio 
perfect in the sense that He is innocent, evil can 
find in Him no point cCappui; His soul, we may 
say, is morally " a blank sheet of paper," fair and 
white, sinless whether in act or propensity. Still 
the colours of virtue may have yet to be assumed, 
or to drop the metaphor, the virtuous propensities 
have yet to express themselves. He "knew no 
sin," and yet might be " made perfect through 
suffering." We can go a step further. If .the 
wisdom (<ro0fa) of Jesus has not yet reached its 
highest development, remains still imperfect, this 
involves the further consequence, that there must be 
a corresponding imperfection in Him of conscious 
morality. Morality, as conscious, is completely 
relative to the state of development of the intellec- 
tual faculties. Not that conversely a highly culti- 
vated intellect is necessarily attended by virtuous 
dispositions. Not that virtuous practice cannot be 
displayed under moderate intellectual conditions. 
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But virtuous practice, as conscious and self-deter- 
mined, has its necessary intellectual side. The link 
between the intellectual and moral nature is found 
in the exercise of the judgment. These are school- 
boy truisms. If we have to do, then, with a 
naturally sinless being, virtuous action may be per- 
formed ad initio by a kind of instinct ; there is a 
ratio sufficiens for the action being virtuous, inas- 
much as there is no ground for its being otherwise. 
But the highest virtue is conscious, is action accom- 
panied by an appreciation also of its ground ; it 
rests on a deliberate preference of the will, that is to 
say, presupposes a simultaneous activity of the 
intelligence. But if this conscious attitude must be 
reached before a character can be itself in the 
highest sense a virtuous character, much more must 
this be so before the virtuous principle can be com- 
municated to others, before such a character can 
figure as a prophet, or found a kingdom of God 
among mankind at large. Thus it is not difficult to 
reconcile with the initial goodness of the nature of 
Jesus a certain character nevertheless of moral pro- 
gress. That which is in the nature has to come out. 
The unconscious freedom of the virtuous instinct 
has to grow into the conscious obedience to the 
voice of duty. 
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Something of the same kind may be presumed 
also in the intellectual sphere, though the con- 
ception is there a less familiar one. The nega- 
tive side of wisdom is the freedom from error, and 
the incapacity of falling into it. That would be 
equally a perfectly enlightened intelligence, which 
either was in possession of the entirety of sciencd 
or whose studies infallibly directed it to the attain- 
ment of truth. The powers of the mind may be 
such that it is impossible for it to be deceived. 
Still it may be necessary to obtain acquaintance 
with the particular case or subject. The quality 
of the intelligence may be immaculate, but its 
content still require to be gradually accumulated. 
There is a difference between the perfectly 
scientific mind and the perfect attainment of 
science. Thus the mental no more than the moral 
growth of Jesus need conflict with His claim to an 
initial perfectly endowed nature. But now how 
does such a formal impeccability stand as related 
to a Divine Personality } Plainly to Deity the 
sum of wisdom and virtue is objectively 
present. Deity cannot grow; it is from eternity 
what it is. Hence, if the divine is united to the 
human intelligence of Christ, it cannot be con- 
sciously so united. The question accordingly 
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changes its form. We do not inquire whether 
Jesus possessed a divine nature, but, instead of this, 
when did He arrive at the consciousness of His 
divinity ? A moment's interrogation of our thought 
will disclose that we never conceived this conscious- 
ness as existing ab initio. We may be quite sure 
of our belief that the babe in the cradle was divine 
as well as human, but we are equally sure that He 
was not consciously divine, because consciously He 
was not even human. Who does not recognise a 
gratuitous monstrosity in the assumption that when 
the Magi bowed themselves before the cradle at 
Bethlehem, the brain of the infant Jesus was already 
revolving the mature meditations of a supremely 
gifted manhood. The notion only needs formu- 
lating to be at once repudiated. But once admit 
an imperfect consciousness, be it only in the 
swaddling clothes, and the question is seen to be 
not only legitimate, but imperative. When did 
Jesus become consciously divine ? Nor is it enough 
to say that He became so, as soon as He attained 
to human consciousness. We require to know 
when the human consciousness may be considered 
perfect. 

From our present point of view there is no 
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difficulty in understanding how the Word can never- 
theless be said (John i. 14) to have " dwelt among 
us, full of grace and truth." So also (v, 16), where 
the words are undoubtedly those of the Evangelist, 
the expression " of His fulness have all we received " 
hardly needs to be explained as referring to the 
subsequent ministry of Jesus. In precise contra- 
diction to this, Phil. ii. 8 expressly declares that 
Christ "emptied himself ** (ciclvwacv) in assuming 
human nature. Lastly, in the same chapter of Luke 
(ii. 40), where we read " the child grew and waxed 
strong in spirit, filled with wisdom, and the grace of 
God was upon Him," we have really only a variant 
of V, 52. "Wax strong in spirit" (ic/oaratovarOai 
7rv€i5/iari) is, from i. 80, the periphrastic phrase 
for mental as compared with bodily growth, 
and the additional clause " filled with wisdom *' 
(7rXf}/ooi^/ievov tso^laq) has an adverbial relation, and 
merely marks the specific character of this 
growth. Negatively we may be sufficiently precise 
even in Hellenistic grammar to say that the 
tense of the participle does not exclude this. 
The Word is in His essential nature (recurring 
to John i. 14) " full of grace and truth," but this 
need not be at once manifested. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF 
JESUS IN RELATION TO HIS MESSIANIC 

CHARACTER — continued. 

Even as a purely intellectual act, " to know God " 
is the highest attainment of the human faculties, 
and minds of the highest rank can never discover 
more than a partial aspect of the divine nature. 
Theology has always been esteemed one of the 
subtler sciences ; the brain of the metaphysician, 
of the historian, of the scientific experimentalist, is 
here demanded; the culture must be many-sided, 
if an adequate view is to be attained ; and there is 
hardly any field of scientific experience in which 
it will not profit the theologian to have been a 
labourer. We may almost say that no one is so 
little qualified for the study of theology as he who 
has studied nothing else, while still conversely there 
is no kind of study in which proficiency would 
guarantee the possession of the qualities of mind 
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necessary for similar proficiency in the study of 
theology. This subtle quality of mind, this wide 
culture, must however, it would seem, be all along 
in the possession of the child Jesus. There would 
be a strange incompatibility in the idea that while 
Jesus was Himself divine, He should not be able to 
define and analyze with the utmost precision what 
God is. His attributes, and the mode of His 
existence ; in other words, it is monstrous, if Jesus 
was not, while yet a child, the profoundest doctor in 
theology. This monstrous supposition we have 
nevertheless to admit. And it must be very care- 
fully observed that there is only one possible case 
in which this monstrosity would be eliminated. 
The incapacity for theological learning, which 
would be natural in a child, only ceases to appear 
incongruous in the person of Jesus, if we suppose 
Him not to be conscious of His divine character. 
Naturally, if He is unconscious of being Himself 
divine, He has not the demonstrative certainty, 
which, if conscious, He cannot avoid having, of 
what the Divine nature is ; the nature of the Deity 
need not any the more enter into His intellectual 
apprehension. He may still study the Scriptures, 
He may still " increase in " the rabbinical " wisdom," 
without artificiality. 
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In pure thinking, thought and the object of 
thought are said to be identical. That which is real 
is recognised to be so as conforming to the law of 
its being. Sensible existence passes away, and 
only the soul of it remains. Only God is. God 
can do no other than think Himself. Thought, or 
spirit we more commonly say, alone is, and con- 
versely all that is, is thought Quite conformably 
to this position, we are said to know even what 
sensible things are only when we have reduced them 
to the forms of the understanding. We inquire, for 
example, what is lightning, or what is matter, and 
science gives us an account of this. With reason 
then we recognise that it is a lower order of being 
where thought is not conscious of itself ; the world 
of nature lies below the world of mind ; the life of 
man is higher and worthier than the life of veget- 
ables. Thus, finally, in intelligent life, it must be a 
less perfect sense of being when the thinking mind 
is conceived to be that which it cannot think itself. 
Hence, when Jesus is said to possess a Divine Being, 
we must not deceive ourselves about how much is 
conveyed in the proportion. Nor can it matter 
though the proportions of our unreasoned concep- 
tion have to be reduced. There is nothing especially 
religious or reverent in misconception. We have 
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to admit only what is consistent with the truth of 
the human nature of Jesus. As human, He possesses 
essentially the character of development and growth. 
His consciousness is not at once fully grown. Of 
Himself as human He is not wholly conscious. 
How much less, then, of Himself as divine ! 

The human spirit is properly conceived as of a 
twofold nature, consisting partly of conscious, partly 
of unconscious elements. In the unconscious 
recesses of our being we know not indeed what 
divine element may not mingle. But even of our 
unconscious qualities much is perfectly simple and 
comprehensible; much is only unconscious in us, 
not in itself necessarily unconscious. We come 
into the world with minds not wholly unfurnished. 
Our moral dispositions or intellectual capacities are 
such as we obtain through hereditary transmission, 
and these have consciously existed in others 
before us. But at the same time the same heredi- 
tary propensities may be conceivably affected in 
various ways by circumstance. If we knew the 
propensities with which the child starts, it does not 
follow that we could foretell the character of the 
grown man. There is no incorrectness in the 
ordinary saying that such an one is " an altered 
man/' and the distinguishing title of " self-made 
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man " is in some sense more than a figure of speech. 
The substance of the mind no less than of the body 
is formed out of what it assimilates ; the character 
actually is to a large extent what it thinks and 
feels. Tastes and appetites indulged in become 
propensities, repeated acts form habits; so each 
thought admitted into the mind becomes the 
possibility of fresh thought, and the mind no more 
truly determines what it shall think than what it 
thinks forms the quality of the mind. We have in 
the first place the qualities and capacities which we 
inherit from our parents, or if there is anything else 
that constitutes our mental and moral dispositions. 
In the second place life cannot have advanced far 
before a portion of these possibilities have grown 
into actual thoughts and feelings, and what we 
know ourselves to be stands in opposition to a 
residuum which is still latent. Spiritual life con- 
sists in the translation of what is unconscious into 
conscious existence, and the nature is not perfect 
until the whole of what was in it has come out. 
But now it is a known postulate in ethical science 
that only what is conscious possesses qualitative 
value. An unconscious action obtains neither 
praise nor blame, is morally neither wrong nor 
right It may be remarked by the way that the 
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severity of our moral judgments might often be 
modified, if we could recognise that even in an act 
which is on the whole conscious there may be an 
unconscious element present But to return to the 
thesis. Equally as in the moral sphere, so in the 
intellectual, the unconscious which exists in the 
form of genius, what we call the inspiration of 
genius, is admired, but does not reflect credit on 
the artist, whom we commend for his pains 
and diligence, for his artistic proficiency, while 
we justly bid him thank heaven for his natural 
gifts. Thus the character, the quality, of the man, 
moral and intellectual, remains wholly in the con- 
scious sphere. That which is unconscious in us is 
not properly speaking ourself. What we are, what 
makes us ourselves and no one else, is what we are 
consciously. Personality and consciousness are 
co-extensive terms. Personality rests on the self- 
identity of the person in an unbroken series of 
reminiscence. Let me lose a single link in the 
chain, and that former me might just as well be 
another person. In philosophy as well as in law 
the infant is not yet a person. There is no con- 
sciousness in which the series of reminiscence 
ascends to birth. The personality is built up in the 
gradual development of consciousness. Thus the 
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soul of an infant is rather the possibility of becom- 
ing somebody than as yet itself somebody. Con- 
sciousness is a thing that grows from less to more. 
Thus, if " I " am nothing beyond my consciousness, 
the spiritual "I" grows bigger with the years 
equally as the corporeal "I." Hence now the 
humanity of Jesus, as true and natural humanity, is 
seen to be, if negatively perfect, yet positively only 
an inchoate, developing with His growth. But 
until the human being is fully developed, how can 
it exist in conscious union with the divine ? We 
have seen already on the merely intellectual side 
the contradiction which is involved, if a humanly 
imperfect apprehension of Deity has to be found in 
union with a consciously present Divine Nature. 
Jesus has, we may say, to grow into consciousness 
of His divinity. During His childhood the Divine 
Nature remains in the background, as even humanly 
He is yet very far from being all that He has the 
capacity to be. So far as His human consciousness 
is concerned, He is not yet a Divine Being. 

In diametrical opposition to what is herein- 
before argued, it may nevertheless appear to some 
that the unconscious traits are more important in 
distinguishing character. The social influences 
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tend rather to encourage uniformity ; so far as 
we are conscious of what we do, we tend to erase 
what is eccentric in ourselves. Mannerisms, foibles, 
nay, even personal gifts belong to the unconscious 
side of us, and these are what make our individu- 
ality. But at any rate we may say of our gifts, 
that they do not enter into our personality, except 
so far as we bring them out and make use of 
them. And it is in rather a superficial sense 
that mannerisms are made the basis of character. 
But on the whole, in so far as the personality 
resides in our unconsciousness, we are not anxious 
to deny this of Jesus. For we do not maintain 
that His Personality is not divine, but only that 
this divine Personality cannot be at once conscious 
of itself, in so far as it is also human. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF 
JESUS, AND THE PROGRESSIVE EMERGENCE OF 
HIS DIVINE NATURE IN THE SAME, HOW RE- 
LATED TO SCRIPTURE AND CHURCH DOGMA. 

In the orthodox faith Jesus is represented as pos- 
sessing two natures, a human nature, and also a 
divine. In the precise language of the Athanasian 
Creed, He is defined as being " God, of the sub- 
stance of the Father, begotten before the world ; 
and man, of the substance of his mother, born in 
the world ; perfect God, and perfect man ; of a 
reasonable soul and human flesh subsisting.*' That 
the denial, for example, of the eternal pre-existence 
of the Word, or in whatever way detracting from 
the unconditional Divinity of Jesus, that this sort of 
laxity was among the earliest forms in which heresy 
presented itself, is familiar to everyone who has 
heard of the Council of Nicaea. It is almost 
equally well known that the doubt about the reality 
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of the human Person of Christ was equally preva- 
lent and displays as early an origin in heretical de- 
velopment. As against either error, the integrity 
of the Divine Nature on the one side, of the human 
on the other, was asserted and formulated by the 
orthodox. Short of the preliminary inconceivable- 
ness of God appearing in sensible form, there was 
no difficulty in recognising that Jesus might be a 
reflection of Deity, It was so obvious, on the other 
hand, that He possessed a human character, as to 
throw considerable fancifulness into the contrary 
hypothesis, which would convert His human life 
into a mere apparition. When it had been said 
that Christ was God, that Christ was man, there 
seemed nothing but what was quite plain and simple 
in the enunciation. But further it was necessary 
to confess that these two divers natures were 
united in a single personality: " although He be God 
and man, yet He is not two, but one Christ ; one 
altogether, not by confusion of substance, but by 
Unity of Person.** Thus the Athanasian Creed. 
The same thing is very lucidly expressed in the 
English Church Article (II.)- "Two whole and 
perfect Natures, that is to say, the Godhead and 
the Manhood, were joined together in one Person, 
never to be divided, whereof is one Christ, very God 
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and very man." Further than this, there is no 
definition of the Nature of Christ, with which we 
are immediately concerned. But neither in this 
position, merely as stated, does there appear any 
difficulty. Granted that Christ is both God and 
man, it is immediately to hand that " He is not two, 
but one Christ." The fancifulness, the obscurity 
begins, when we adopted the contrary hypothesis of 
His duality. It is only when we come further to 
inquire haw this unity can subsist, that, as has been 
evidenced in the preceding portion of this treatise, 
difficulties suggest themselves. The Divinity, the 
Humanity, the Person of Christ as the one and the 
other and therefore both, is all plain and straight- 
forward. It is the nature of the union that is the 
crux. Hence while volumes have been written 
against Arianism, Gnosticism, Eutychianism, in 
their various and varied forms, while hundreds of 
theological expositions have been given of the 
divine, or again of the human Nature, as united in 
Christ, on the point of union itself no one has dared 
to lay a finger. As far as I can discover, this has 
been quietly ignored. Piety has occupied itself with 
expatiating on what was at first hand, theology has 
carefully let alone what was recondite. (See note A.) 
But precisely because of this omission the Person of 
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Christ is shorn of its vitality, the conception does not 

stand out clear and tangible, but remains altogether 

fluid :— 

^* Ter conatus ibi coUo dare brachia circum, 
Ter frustra comprensa manus effiigit imago, 
Par levibus ventis, volucrique simillima somno." 

Pious aspirations have been left to themselves to 
form an image as best they might of the object of 
their adoration. Hence it is in the interests of piety 
primarily, of the Christian sentiment and the Chris- 
tian life, that we demand the investigation of the 
question here raised. That the divine Word took 
human flesh in the womb of the blessed Virgin, 
does not in itself convey any meaning to us, so 
long, that is, as we can form no image of the incar- 
nation thus stated. We may accept the position 
that the divine and human were inseparably united 
in the conception, and still require to know further 
what this signifies. The Natures may be inseparable, 
but how are they joined ? The divine and the human 
may be present in every act of the life of Christ, 
but in what sense are they present, and how is this 
double presence possible? The mind wanders 
hopelessly about in the resolution of such questions, 
until its attention is drawn to the precise issue : 
In what does the union of divine and human con- 
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sist? and How is it to be conceived that God 
becomes man? And this latter proposition the 
Athanasian Creed at first hand expressly denies, 
while it asserts that the union is effected, " not by 
conversion of the Godhead into flesh, but by taking 
of the Manhood into God." Here, if there is to be 
discovered any definition of the mode of union, it 
is apparently on the side of the proposition we 
have already advanced, that Christ in His human 
nature " has to grow into the consciousness of His 
Divinity." 

Such a position then as is adopted in the present 
treatise cannot contravene Church dogma. There 
is the preliminary objection to any such fear of 
offending, that the question is untouched one way 
or the other. The only doubt that can be raised 
would be, is such a position reconcilable with 
Church dogma in other directions ? Hence I have 
found it vain to search the writings of antiquity, in 
the hope of discovering some hint as to the subject 
of my investigations, some guiding suggestion, 
some caution at least against straying from the 
path. This is no elucidation of a dogma received, 
or contravention of any particular aspect of a 
dogma ; it is wholly res inexplorata. It may indeed 
be pointed out as a general principle that while the 
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study of antiquity may establish and confirm our 
grasp of many questions of religion or theology, it 
is improper to expect to find in the writings 
of the ancients, the solution of the questions 
which immediately perplex ourselves. Their 
time was not our time, and even the same ques- 
tions appear in a different age under a different 
form. The answer which served for one generation 
is worthless for another. What we doubt of, they 
never questioned, and their doubts we have grown 
beyond. An ancient father would have been 
shocked at our continuing to live without having 
the Procession of the Holy Ghost made clear to us, 
while the controversy about Transubstantiation 
would have had no meaning for him. He would 
have thought it impious to doubt that Christ was 
come in the flesh, but unreasonable to question the 
general possibility of a miracle. Thus it would be 
an anachronism to expect from the fathers a re- 
ference to the subject here discussed. Precisely 
because it is our question that we ask, we obtain 
from them no answer to it. If, however, we inquire 
how the conception of a progressive emergence of 
the Divinity in the consciousness of Jesus would 
stand in relation to the definitions of orthodoxy 
generally, these will be seen to remain independent 
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of any such hypothesis. For example, both 
Natures are conceived under these definitions as 
united in the Being of Christ from His conception 
onwards. But this is not here denied. Merely the 
question is raised how, if the Natures are thus 
united, this union is affected by its relation to a 
human consciousness. Or again, the heresy of the 
Nestorian, Monophysite, or Monothelite, denying 
the hypostatic union, or merging one nature in the 
other, we should undoubtedly incur the censure of 
orthodox opinion if we reproduced these errors. 
But here the substantial integrity of either Nature 
is not questioned, but merely how the veritable 
Divinity stands related to a veritable human soul, 
which, if human, and if itself also veritable, cannot 
come at once to its full consciousness, but admits 
of quantitative and intensive increase, as moreover 
we have seen to be expressly stated of the con- 
sciousness of Jesus by the Evangelist. On the 
other hand, when so many heresies are seen to 
group around the mode of union of the Divinity 
with humanity, this would seem to point to the 
conclusion that the mode of union had been am- 
biguously expressed, or, at least, imperfectly con- 
ceived. And it may be taken as a guiding prin- 
ciple in investigating ecclesiastical history, that it 
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by no means follows, because a dogma is defined, 
that the occasioning causes of heretical develop- 
ments are thereby at once removed. This can only 
be effected by the progress of theological investi- 
gation and exposition. On the contrary, we find 
heresies subsisting in spite of their condemnation, 
possibly even in consequence of the uncompro- 
mising character of this condemnation. 

While, however, it is asserted here that the or- 
thodox definitions remain untouched, whatever 
view is taken of the question immediately before 
us, we are not obliged to concern ourselves with 
the obiter dicta of this or that theologian. Thus, if 
somewhere or other we find the theological opinion 
that when the Gospel asserts that Jesus increased 
in wisdom this must not be taken as incompatible 
with His perfect wisdom from the beginning, we 
shall not be persuaded to leave the record of 
the Evangelist on one side, as if it had no bear- 
ing on the conception of the mind of Jesus. If it 
is meant that the perfect wisdom of Divinity sub- 
sists formally throughout in the nature, though not 
expanded in the consciousness, this would harmo- 
nize with such an expression as we find in the 
Evangelists, while at the same time it would not 
conflict with our explanation. If anything else is 
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intended, we merely pass the opinion by as not 
concerning us. Especially where Jesus (Matt. xix. 
17) appears to disclaim the epithet of good as 
applied to Himself, on the ground that only God is 
good ; or again (xxiv. 36), where He declares that 
the Day of Judgment is known only to the Father, 
and, by implication, apparently not to Himself, 
however much we may sympathize with the rever- 
ence which endeavours to evade the force of such 
passages, we cannot afford to be tied down to the 
favourite explanation of a dozen commentators, 
ancient or modem, so long as it is endeavoured 
to find the doctrine in the Scripture, and not to 
accept from the Scripture the doctrine deducible. 

We come then to the consideration of the Scrip- 
tural exposition itself. This must be regarded, 
moreover, as the earliest pronouncement on every 
subject of the Church, a view often missed, and not 
without detriment. Theories and doctrines, so far 
as conveyed in the historical records of the Evan- 
gelists, where these add an explanatory colouring to 
the facts, or even append their own reflections ; or 
still more the expressions of the speeches of 
Apostles or the dogmatic teaching of their Epistles, 
contains the view of the Church of that age, not 
only in so far as the Apostles themselves may be 
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considered as eminent representatives of such 
opinion, but as the Church coeval with them, by 
accepting such records and views without taking 
exception to them, identifies itself with the Apostles' 
attitude. It is not merely St Paul or the Evan- 
gelists who put forward these doctrines ; the 
generality of believers must be supposed to regard 
them as a fitting expression of the fact, else how do 
they accept the exponents as teachers? It is 
better to put the inspiration of Scripture on one side 
for the moment, if the belief in inspiration conceals 
from us, as of course it has no business to do, this 
other historical aspect of the bearing of Scripture. 
Now if the Apostles regard it as their mission 
to "preach Christ crucified/' there is the further 
plain direction, that it is the risen Jesus in whom 
they invite belief. For example, Peter, on the day 
of Pentecost, makes it the peroration of his speech 
to the multitudes that ^ God hath made that same 
Jesus whom ye have crucified both Lord and 
Christ " (Acts ii. 36). It will be an anachronism, 
if we apply our ready-made categories to the 
language of Scripture in such early utterances of 
the first preachers of Christianity. To us the 
Person of Christ and the revelations of the Divine 
Nature communicated by Him appear through the 
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medium of Church definition on these subjects. 
To Christ's immediate disciples all this existed in 
the form of personal reminiscence and personal 
intercourse with the Teacher. What to us are 
dogmas, to them were words, and facts, and 
memories. They conceived of the nature of Christ, 
not as defined in the Creed, but as existing in their 
own minds out of what He showed Himself to them 
to be in His life and actions. In the early ages, 
more than at any time subsequently, Christianity 
was a development, and that perhaps in a truer 
if certainly in a more natural and naXve direction* 
than subsequently. Now in the deification of their 
Master by His disciples — and we must speak freely 
of it as a deification on their part, inasmuch as their 
recognition of His divine character was, prior to 
the Resurrection, plainly insecure. For example, 
who has not recognised the complete collapse of 
faith in the plaintive speech of the Cleopas of Luke 
xxiv. 21 : "But we trusted that it had been He 
which should have redeemed Israel," which meets 
us on the very day of the Resurrection itself? In 
the deification, then, of their Master, it would not 
be wholly a one-sided description of the attitude of 
the disciples, which should represent that it was 
only the risen and ascended Jesus whom they 
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conceived to have become God. Rather this would 
be the other side which it is necessary to appreciate, 
before we can embrace the totality in our ap- 
prehension. To this view of their attitude we 
shall recur later, when we come to compare our 
position more precisely with that of the several 
Apostolic Epistles. It is here only characterized 
to guard us against the misconception that we can 
accept the accounts of later theologians as repre- 
senting the views of Christ's immediate interpreters. 
We have to allow throughout for a somewhat 
changed attitude of regarding Christ, as His per- 
sonal remembrance receded into the distance, and 
only the record and tradition of what He was 
remained. At the same time we catch a glimpse 
of the important conception that it does not follow, 
because a portion of Christian truth has been left 
without exposition by succeeding interpreters, that 
a similar omission is to be discovered in the 
writing of Scripture itself. Scripture may very 
well nevertheless retain its character of sufficiency. 
Thus, if the gradual emergence of the divinity 
of Christ is res inexplorata, so far as ecclesias- 
tical definition goes, we see here ihat such a con- 
ception is, at least, not incompatible with one side 
of the Apostolic tradition, nay, might well have to 
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put itself in closer correspondence with the signifi- 
cance of this Scriptural attitude. 

So far, then, we see the question here treated to be 
wanting in the patristic remains, and if Scripture 
can originate any determination, this has certainly 
not been discovered by expositors. The deci- 
sions of Councils, the definitions of creeds, have 
left the matter to our free handling. How such a 
theory might stand related to the general creed 
of Christendom, might nevertheless deserve more 
particular elucidation ; how it might stand related 
to the attitude of Christ's immediate disciples, which 
we have already characterized. We may be called 
upon to date the union of the divine and human 
Natures, from the conception of Jesus in the womb. 
About this, indeed, we are not concerned. We 
assert, however, that neither at the birth nor con- 
ception of Jesus can this union be fully and com- 
pletely realized; And this not on account of any 
want of integrity of the divine, or indeed of the 
human substance, but precisely because the 
human substance is there in its integrity, — a real 
and veritable human being, and not an exceptional 
and specially constructed being of a different order 
— it is therefore present only in an inchoate form. 
The human substance being thus inchoate, it 
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matters nothing that the divine remains in its un- 
changeable completeness, while its connection with 
the world is wholly through and by means of this 
inchoate human. The union cannot be complete, 
because the human substance is not complete. 
Neither at birth nor conception is the human soul 
t/tere, except in the most inchoate form. But the 
connection of the divine with the personality of 
Jesus in the world is through this human soul. 
Neither, therefore, can the divine, except in the 
most inchoate form, be there. Thus Jesus may be 
essentially divine from the beginning. But He is 
*' declared to be the Son of God with power by the 
resurrection from the dead '* (Rom. i. 4). It may 
be only in the risen Jesus that the Divinity is 
wholly and unmistakably revealed. Nor in the 
Creed is the Incarnation made more than the 
point of departure. The Son of God is "made 
man," but this is only represented as the beginning 
of His manifestation. Hence, to say that the 
humanity of Jesus imbibes more and more of the 
Godhead, grows into the Divine Stature, is not to 
divide (heretically) the two Natures, because these 
are not yet fully united, or at least not united in 
any sense which would conflict with this growth. 
The Incarnation is not a single event, but a pro- 
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cess, because human life is itself a process. Or, 
more precisely, God might become man at a par- 
ticular point of time, but man must occupy a space 
of years to become capable of being God. The 
person of Jesus is indeed identical and indivisible. 
But it has a created manifestation. As such it 
must be regarded before anything else as a human 
personality. God, in becoming incarnate, abandons 
His absolute being, and enters the sphere of con- 
ditioned being. Jesus is a particular individual 
among particular individuals. He is no longer the 
all-embracing One. He has left eternity. He has 
entered into time. He is immersed in the con- 
tingency of circumstance. He threads inextricably 
the long chain of association, of change — in a word, 
of life. Miracles there may be, but they are done 
with the hands, with the voice, of a man ; they 
take place in space and in time ; do what they 
will, they cannot shake themselves free of the in- 
extricable sequence of cause and effect ; the time 
was that the miracles were not ; the conditions are 
changed ; they are. The Deity cannot become 
man without being subject to the conditions of 
humanity. He may be a wonderful man, a super- 
natural man, if you will ; but man of some kind or 
other He has become. An unconditioned being, a 
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man without growth, is no man at all ; and it would 
be of little profit to the salvation of mankind if 
God had condescended to the level of a demigod, 
and there stopped. Thus, if the personality of 
Christ is represented as a Divine Personality, but 
wrapping round itself the human character, the 
metaphor may or may not be theologically accu- 
rate ; it is, at least, dangerously apt to confuse the 
point of view. But when, as by a late apologist, 
the humanity of Christ is directly said to be 
" impersonal," we are undoubtedly face to face with 
the crudest Nestorianism, inasmuch as it is only by 
holding the humanity aloof from the divine that 
any such character can be ascribed to it. Christ's 
personality is self-evidently human. The orthodox 
faith declares it to be also divine. But it is less likely 
to mislead if we fix our attention first on its human 
rather than first on its divine character. The 
disciples of Jesus knew Him as man before they 
knew Him as the Son of God. We may be 
well content to approach the subject in the same 
manner as Apostles. 

There remains a singularly subtle aspect of the 
theological doctrine, with which to correlate our 
present conception. But the simultaneous exist- 
ence of the Son as Deity and of Jesus as imper- 
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fectly realized Deity, which is the aspect referred 
to, ought to present no difficulty to clear and 
instructed thought. Rather it is an anthropomor- 
phic view of Deity itself, to which the ordinary intel- 
ligence is but too prone, with all its enlightenment, 
which would make the conception a difficult one. 
When the Deity is conceived as absolute Substance, 
even if we must add also absolute Personality, a 
Being wholly other than our being, who is all and in 
all, who frames worlds out of nothing — " I and there 
is none beside Me " — then both in respect of the 
essential existence of the Son of God, and in 
respect of the union of the Only-Begotten with the 
humanity of Jesus, a very different conception is 
present to figurative intelligence. Such an Incar- 
nation as would unite this absolute Being with a 
human personality may be represented in an early 
and unreflective age by the image of the union of 
" the reasonable soul " and " the human flesh," but 
even in the conception of that age must have been 
allowed infinitely to transcend any such expression. 
More nearly is it given in the phrase already 
alluded to, which represents the union as achieved, 
" not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh, but 
by taking of the manhood into God." Only in its 
full stature can the human soul be capable of such 
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an identity, while conversely we may say that " the 
stature of the fulness " of the Son of Man is not 
far from the right hand of the eternal Throne. 

It has been pointed out to me reprehensively 
as the received theological opinion that the 
Personality of Jesus is divine. So far, how- 
ever, as this contention is found in the writings 
of the Fathers, it stands outside our present 
inquiry. What is with them the matter in hand 
is negatively to deny that this personality 
is human. Jesus, as we should say, is according 
to this a divine personage, not a mere human 
being who might be inspired with a divine 
afflatus. On the other hand, neither has He 
two personalities. Still, Jesus being on the 
hypothesis both a divine and human being, 
His Personality is at any rate that of a being 
who is both divine and human, and its develop- 
ment is so far subject to the conditions and 
limitations to which a human personality would 
be subject. With this, to take one example out 
of many, St John Damascenus so far agrees when 
he declares that the personality (vTrrfoTatrtc) of 
Jesus is compound (auvfleroc), and the union of 
the divine and human he finds to take place 
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through the mind, that is, in our language, the 
consciousness. It is, in fact, only the defective 
psychological analysis here which prevents our 
entire inquiry being forestalled, and we can 
claim, as far as it goes, an authority for our 
solution. It is quite another matter, however, to 
deal with the modern theologian who insists that 
Jesus has only a divine personality, after the 
bold and unreasoned manner of such contributions 
to the science.* Patristic reading, it may be 
remarked, is very far from being synonymous with 
patristic learning, and the reading even of such a 
writer does not extend very far. On the whole, 
we may say it has been left for these late times 
to invent this the coarsest form of Gnosticism, as if 
we must look upon Jesus as the Deity going about 
in disguise ! And the only fitting argument in 
reply becomes on our part an astonished silence. 

• No one but a schoolman would care to enquire whether 
the abstract humanity of Jesus is personal or impersonal. 
Besides the particular abstraction in question being ex- 
pressly forbidden by the creed, the modem age does not 
trouble itself with noumena. The scholastic answer might 
be, however, that the abstract humanity is non-ens. 



CHAPTER V. 

SOME NESTORIAN COMMENTARIES WHICH ARE 
AVOIDED BY THE HYPOTHESIS OF AN IM- 
PERFECT CONSCIOUSNESS IN JESUS. 

One of th.e stories about the celebrated Nestorius 
is that he said, " I will never own a child of two 
months old to be God." The story may or not be 
historical. It is certainly not so, unless the " Table 
Talk " of the heresiarch may be supposed to have 
been handed down to us. Formally a learned 
theologian of grave and reverend character 
could not possibly^have ventured on so crude an 
expression. Still, as table talk, we may venture 
to sympathize with a vigorous paradox or with 
a natural outbreak of the ironical temper. For 
that matter, the Nestorian heresy is not one 
to pass by without consideration and reflection. 
It occupies an important place in ecclesiastical 
history, it is a remarkable heresy, one of the 
most remarkable, whether for the character of its 
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originator, the method in which it was dealt 
with (for example, by the dogmatic and incon- 
ceptive Cyril), or lastly for the extraordinary 
vitality which it has shown and still continues to 
show after a lapse of time not incommensurable 
with the duration of Christianity itself. Certainly 
no one can have properly appreciated the con- 
siderations hitherto advanced, and see in such a 
traditional saying merely an error deserving of 
censure. Surely there is also reflection merited. 
Surely also it must be needless again to 
repeat that the Deity of the new-born babe 
is predicable quite otherwise than of even the 
child which has arrived at the dawn of conscious 
intelligence. And we can maintain a distinction 
of this character while admitting the integral 
presence of the two natures, both divine and 
human, equally with the most orthodox. It is 
only remarked that the Deity is not present 
to the consciousness when there is as yet no 
consciousness existing. 

On the other hand, let us take the contrary 
hypothesis, that the Deity is present in full con- 
sciousness from the first entrance of Jesus into 
the world, or even from His first entrance on His 
public ministry, and we are at once launched into 
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difficulties, out of which some sort of Nestorianism 
presents the only means of escape. It does not, 
however, follow that the solution is seen to possess 
this character, or even that the only true and 
adequate explanation is any the more admitted 
to be orthodox. Anybody's social experience will 
enable him to call up images of simple and un- 
reasoning faith, to which we shall not refuse its 
due honour, which has so fully identified itself 
with the language of familiar association, language 
endeared by long familiarity in religious thought 
and aspiration, that its own accepted truths, pre- 
sented to it in a new expression, shock its devout 
feelings as something profane, something which 
it is bound to reject with anathema. It is in 
accordance with this tone of sentiment that tra- 
ditional modes of interpretation and supplementary 
lines of thought become consecrated by long usage, 
so that a justification of them ceases to be de- 
manded, and it is with astonishment, not unmingled 
with indignation against the rude disturber of ouf 
peace, that the old orthodox comment is revealed 
to be lacking in the respectable associations which 
were so long conceded to it. Many a would-be 
orthodox soul finds itself in heretical company 
when it has once to express itself And possibly 
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these unconscious heretics are none the worse so 
long as they do not know it. The condition of 
mind here indicated is not even undiscoverable 
among theological writers, who gain a certain 
reputation, at least here in England. Where 
Christ, for example, appears to disclaim His 
character of moral perfection (Matt. xix. 17) or of 
intellectual omniscience (xxiv. 36), or to declare 
(John xiv. 28) His inferiority without qualification 
to the Father, we all know the favourite explana- 
tion. He is supposed at times to speak and act 
as God, at other times as man ; and the partir 
cular occasions here specified are consigned to 
the latter category. But certainly if the two 
Natures are to be regarded as indivisible, there is 
no room for any such explanation. And no 
catena of Fathers, ancient or modern, can make 
what is heretical to be orthodox, or what is con- 
tradictory to be conformable to the creed. We 
must remark upon the disingenuousness of all such 
attempts at explanation, if, which is nevertheless not 
necessarily the case, the nature of the attempt is 
evident to the secret consciousness of the apologist. 
Certainly reverence directs us to the Scriptures to 
learn by patient investigation, not to harmonize 
what we find with our preconceived notions. 
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And it is this kind of patch-work which more 
than anything gives a handle to sceptical com- 
placency, while it disheartens those who would 
defend the honour of Revelation in what appears 
to be their weary and tortuous task. Nor is 
ordinary truthfulness and good sense at all deceived 
about the futility of this legerdemain, with its ^ as 
Man this/' "as God the other," in which the 
dexterity of the performer b chiefly exercised in 
the rapid substitution of one or other view. We 
r^ard it rather with sorrowfulness as a weak 
joint in the armour ; we mourn over the necessary 
sophism, and prefer to keep it out of sight as long 
as we can, or if compelled to produce it, then to 
throw it away when its part is played, the sooner 
the better; we had rather not know that it is 
there. There is unfortunately no doubt about the 
matter. We hear these explanations given, and 
are conscious all the while of a feeling of un- 
easiness. And we turn with a puzzled feeling to 
our hold on the personality of our Master and 
Redeemer, which suffers grievously from being 
put to these shifts. Alas! we do not want to 
have to look out apologies for our belief in what 
we thought was all sincerity and truth. 

Where, however, Jesus thus disclaims the per- 
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feet goodness and power He possesses, we can 
readily acknowledge that an imperfect conscious- 
ness of His Being would be the primd facie 
explanation. The particular passages will be 
treated in detail from this point of view in their 
proper place. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE DIVINITY OF JESUS EVIDENCED TO HIMSELF 
ONLY BY THE DELIVERANCE OF HIS CON- 
SCIOUSNESS. 

Of Mahomet and others it is commonly said that 
they are neither to be viewed as wholly impostors 
nor as wholly sincere in asserting a divine mission. 
Without faith it is impossible to move mountains 
after the fashion of these historical giants, and a 
man who is merely hollow and sham can produce 
nothing but hollowness and shams. On the other 
hand, it is worth while to inquire, what position we 
have to refuse them the divine character they claim. 
When the lightning flash of his own inspiration first 
discloses to such a man " in a moment of time " 
the special falsehood he is born to amend, or the 
special truth he has to enact for the salvation of 
his time or country, it seems indeed like a divine 
revelation to him. The great historical leaders arc, 
from the outset, ** God-intoxicated " men. The 
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thoughts and aspirations of their minds are elevated 
above the comprehension of those about them, they 
breathe a clearer^ purer, subtler ether, their aims 
belong to themselves alone. If they are not gods, 
they are more than men ; and for heroes the ancients 
discovered a position midway between the earthly 
and the heavenly. But then these lofty souls have 
to deal with a common-place and sordid world, with 
a world of intrigue and falsehood. Hence, little 
by little they grow content with a lower aim ; the 
necessity of their position seems to make sincerity 
unsafe; success depends on their not being too 
good for their generation. Hence the truly gives 
place to the falsely divine mission; the prophet 
asserts a supernatural character : he is a spn of 
God ; he possesses miraculous gifts ; he is in direct 
communication with heavenly intelligences. Such 
a deterioration might, in the first instance, pre- 
sent itself as a pardonable concession to the weak- 
ness of the faith of his followers at a critical 
moment. The leader feels himself the superior 
of his people ; that is the eternal truth of his 
being. Is it not a small thing that he should 
assert himself as in their sense above them — an 
insincerity, it might appear, more in form than in 

fact ? But the hungry populace, having once tasted 
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the supernatural, imperiously clamours for more. 
The prophet must either " submit or resign." After 
but one false step he is on an inclined plane ; he 
must go on. The rest is but the gradual accretion 
to his personality of more and more complex 
necessities, which have to be met and answered — a 
routine which becomes identified with the life and 
the life's work, with the very cause of God. It is 
only in the first step that a choice is made or con- 
science interrogated. The progress of the decep- 
tion soon ceases to be self-conscious. Wen Gott 
betriigt ist wohl betrogen. The prophet ends in 
himself believing in his own miracles. 

Suppose, then, we turn now sharply round and 
inquire why Jesus alone should be exempt from 
such an analysis, why should not such an explana- 
tion apply also to His assumption of the Messianic 
character and the general features of His career \ 
At least one recent author of a " Life of Jesus " 
makes no difficulty in accepting the challenge. 
And it is not fair to object that this is to empty 
the character of Jesus of all its grandeur. It leaves 
Him still one among other great ones, perhaps the 
greatest of the prophets still. In the first place 
any one may claim to be inspired, any one may 
think himself to be the Son of God. How are we, 
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how — which is still more important — is he, to 
know whether he is so or not ? How is he to 
know if he is' deceiving himself? The quality 
of his nature is such that he is directly con- 
scious of belonging to another order of being to 
those about him. Of what nature is his superi- 
ority ? Is it inspiration, is it something divine ? 
His enthusiasm, his innate consciousness of force, 
predisposes him to believe it True that he must 
know whether his acts are really miraculous or 
not But suppose he does not claim to work 
miracles. How then ? Can he not still be divine ? 
Or is it true that he must know whether he works 
miracles ? What is a miracle ? Are the explanations 
of what people call the Tubingen school wholly un- 
real ? Is there no such thing as psychic force ? Can 
only the physician cure ? Or still more, what is not 
the spiritual force of character on events ? Surely 
equal to, if not more than, material force. Is the 
taking of the Bastille a miracle? When Moses' 
hands are lifted up, the Israelites prevail ; when 
they droop, they are worsted. Might not this be 
so even in the case of an unmiraculous leader ? 
We have to regard Jesus in His human personality. 
The divine is present. That is not the question. 
But how does it become present to His human con- 
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sciousness ? He is to become conscious of what He 
is. How is He to know that the deliverances of 
His consciousness are not delusions ? The answer 
to this question may be more easily discovered, if 
we consider how we ourselves after this lapse of 
time are to answer it In the first place, if we are 
to dispute the justice of such an analysis as that 
with which we are concerned being applied to Jesus, 
the exception, we assert, can only rest upon a moral 
criterion. Any man may deceive himself into the 
belief that he is the Messiah. False Christs have 
existed before our time in history, and we are 
promised more. How are we to judge in one 
particular case that this at least is no deceptive 
pretension ? Plainly not by the assertion of the 
pretender himself, nor by the enthusiastic records 
of his disciples, nor by the miraculous proofs 
of his supernatural character, which, on the hypo- 
thesis both he and they equally believe in, even 
though they should be in truth perfectly devoid 
of actuality. The only criterion can be, Is the 
character of the pretender consistent with his 
claims ? There must be a qualitative distinction 
between the true and the false Messiah. And this 
qualitative difference must, in the first place, be 
one of degree only. Does the purity of his nature. 
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the serenity of his mind, the loftiness of his 
doctrine, the fulness of his wisdom, overstep a 
merely human standard ? But, negatively viewed, 
this difference of degree again becomes a qualita- 
tive difference, or a difference in kind. Is his 
character flawless and his judgment infallible ? or, 
in other words, does he fall short of the absolute 
standard we ascribe to God ? The positive sum 
of his perfections is less sure a test than the 
negative absence of imperfection, but we may 
apply both to complete our induction. For ex- 
ample, when the Teacher instructs us, "Bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them that despitefuUy use you, and 
persecute you ; that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven : for He maketh His sun 
to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust " (Matt. v. 44, 
45), here the perfect ethical symmetry gives 
another colour to the assertion that " no man 
knoweth the Father but the Son " (xi. 27). So 
also He who could attain not only to the enuncia- 
tion, but to the realization in action of the charac- 
ter of the good Samaritan, might have another 
title to say, " One is your Master, even Christ " 
(Matt xxiii. 10). " If I by the finger of God cast 
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out devils," He exclaims — and we need not strip 
the words of their moral signification — " no doubt 
the kingdom of God is come upon you " (Luke 
xi. 20). There is no room to doubt that the same 
criterion of His claims was abundantly applied by 
the contemporaries of Jesus. If on the one hand 
Nicodemus could say to Jesus, **We know that 
Thou art a teacher come from God : for no man 
can do these miracles that Thou doest, except God 
be with him" (John iii. 2), on the other hand 
the soldiers who are sent to take Him return with 
the excuse, *' Never man spake like this man *' 
(vii. 46), and the people are " astonished at His 
doctrines ; for He taught them as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes" (Matt. vii. 29). 
Again, when the people declare of Him, " He hath 
done all things well " (Mark vii. 37), we cannot 
doubt that even to their minds the encomium 
extended far beyond the explanation that fol- 
lowed, — " He maketh both the deaf to hear and 
the dumb to speak." Jesus Himself gives the 
explanation of many who were not convinced by 
His miracles. " Ye believe not, because ye are not 
of My sheep . . . My sheep hear My voice and 
I know them, and they follow Me" Qohn x. 27). 
And He rebukes the appetite for supernatural 
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evidence in the well-known words (Matt. xii. 39), 
"An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after 
a sign ; and there shall no sign be given to it " — 
except the ignominy and death of the Messenger 
from Heaven. 

Not unlike this is the manner in which the ques- 
tion must present itself to the prophet or leader 
himself, when the temptation to believe himself 
inspired stands up before him. Is he of divine 
origin ? How is he to know ? It seems not in 
itself improbable. But the matter cannot thus be 
left to guess-work, or even to the mere interrogation 
of consciousness. It is a matter of his outward 
action, of his entire being. How does he answer 
to his own ideal of a Divine Nature } In the mind 
of every human being is the consciousness of a 
double self, what he is and what he ought to 
be. Without this we should have no moral nature. 
Duty and obligation would be mere names. And 
in proportion to the moral elevation of the indivi- 
dual, does the chasm between the one self and the 
other loom larger. For what is this ideal self 1 It 
is nothing else but God, — that is to say, God so far 
as He is comprehended by the particular human 
nature. We form as best we can our notions of 
what is highest and best. The ideal so formed is 
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the object of our worship ; it is also the aim of our 
moral action. It is divine ; it is what the human 
should reach, what nevertheless continually eludes 
its grasp. Each step nearer our ideal places it 
further from us. As the moral action becomes 
more perfect, so does the ideal grow more severe. 
As the good man's idea of God is infinitely nearer 
to the truth of absolute goodness, so his own self 
seems to fall so much further short of it Suppose, 
then, the prophet to be actually what he claims to be, 
the startling result must follow that this gradually 
widening chasm suddenly closes. Up to a point it 
grows larger and larger, as this or that human per- 
sonality approaches nearer and nearer perfection. 
The astonishing thing is that, once the goal is 
actually attained, the finite having once reached the 
infinite, thereupon this last step in a moment dis- 
covers all the properties of the being to be reversed. 
No man's consciousness, unless he be a lunatic, can 
deceive him on this head. Let Mahomet, or any 
other, interrogate himself on his conformity to the 
idea of Deity, and he must answer, " I do not so 
conform." Certainly we cannot accuse Mahomet 
for his part of making any such pretension. Only 
in the secret recesses of his being does the prophet 
know whether or not he possesses the divine cha- 
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racteristic. But in himself he does know, and so 
far all such pretenders must be recognised as con- 
scious impostors. Hence if Jesus is in truth the 
Son of God, it must be in this identity with the 
ideal that His divinity is apparent to His consci- 
ousness. The synthesis of the divine and human 
has taken place in Him, and He is become aware 
of it. His highest ideal is what He actually is. 
There is, so to speak, no place for God outside 
Himself. " I and My Father are one." Hence, 
further, at any stage of His life when we might 
suppose His consciousness to be still incompletely 
developed. His attitude might easily be one of 
puzzled interrogation, listening, as it were, for the 
echoes of the Divinity. " Why callest thou Me 
good ?" But as He more and more justifies Him- 
self to Himself, the human spirit finds repose in 
its sense of union with the divine. " My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work." Up to His final 
acquiescence in the Messianic title, with all its 
glory and all its shame, the Christ of Judgment 
and the Christ of Atonement. " I adjure Thee 
by the living God, that Thou tell us whether Thou 
be the Christ, the Son of God. Jesus saith unto 
him, Thou hast said : nevertheless shall ye see 
the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of 
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power, and coming in the clouds of heaven " 
(Matt. xxvi. 63, 64). 

If we are now asked to fix the precise period in 
His human life at which Jesus had grown to per- 
fect consciousness of His divinity, the question 
must be declined as inadmissible. It is the very 
essence of consciousness that, while by it we know 
all that we know, of it we know nothing ; each of 
us is perfectly ignorant of his consciousness in 
itself, and can only give an account of it as active. 
We know what we are conscious of only when we 
are conscious of it As well might we be expected 
to give an account of our abstract personality. 
CogitOy ergo sunty but what am I ? is an inadmis- 
sible question, if it means anything beyond, What 
do I think and feel and do ? Thus one may be 
conscious of this or that particular thought or 
feeling. But to be conscious of consciousness 
is pure gibberish. We might then be able to 
analyse particular actions or sayings of Jesus from 
the point of view of His consciousness, and to dis- 
cover what that was as revealed in those sayings 
and acts. But of what we may call His potential 
consciousness, what was in Him to be conscious of 
at any moment, of this we can give no account. 
Moreover there would be a species of theological 
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Vandalism in making any such attempt. The 
consbiousness of every one of us belongs to a 
sphere of things which cannot be parcelled out and 
measured. How much less the consciousness of 
the Messiah ! We cannot, for example, be sure 
whether the consciousness in itself is always at any 
given time commensurate with what it shows itself 
in action. In fact the whole matter here trans- 
cends the limitation of our faculties. We may, 
however, point by way of particular illustration to 
the declaration of Jesus : ** Before Abraham was 
I am " (John vlii. 58), or still more to the declara- 
tion before the High Priest given above, as seem- 
ing to display a full consciousness. While such 
speeches as that to John at the Baptism, " Suffer 
it to be so now" (Matt. iii. 15), or the *'Why 
callest thou Me good ? " may represent the 
struggling mind, still seeking to become conscious 
of itself. We shall have occasion, however, to 
observe a remarkable emergence of the imperfect 
consciousness even at the close of Jesus' career. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE WORLD-SPIRIT PRE- 
VIOUS TO THE INCARNATION, AND OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL HUMAN SPIRIT SUBSEQUENTLY 
TO IT, AS COMPARED WITH THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF JESUS. 

The ingenious author of the ** Vestiges of Creation " 
inferred from the successive animal developments 
in the life of the human embryo, that the same 
was discoverable also in the species. The embryo 
at different stages presented the characteristics of 
the various orders of the animal kingdom in a 
regular succession of continually higher and more 
perfectly organized forms. Might not the same 
succession have existed in the appearance on the 
globe of the various orders themselves.^ And if 
the characteristics of one order might develop into 
those of another in the individual, might not the 
orders have similarly developed one out of another 
in the species? Thus was the foundation laid of 
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new and important discoveries in physiological 
science. From this one inductive guess what 
developments were not to follow I At any rate 
a new light had been thrown upon the subject. 
What had before lain hidden might now be taken 
up and considered. The hypothesis could not be 
made without bearing fruit. What is here import- 
ant for the subject of our present inquiry is 
purely the suggestion of a sympathetic relation 
between the history of the species and that of the 
individual. It is in the converse order to that 
appreciated in the work referred to, that this 
relation will chiefly serve to illustrate and confirm 
our argument. 

The conception of the gradual preparation of 
the world for the introduction of Christianity is 
one more pregnant with suggestion for the theo- 
logical student than the contrary supposition, which 
would represent the new faith as coming on the 
world by surprise, and its success as a species of 
miracle. Although it may well be that the one 
supposition by no means excludes altogether the 
admission of the other. The Christian Redemption 
is represented as a new birth of liberty and hope 
into the world. " The whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together until now" (Rom. viii. 22). 
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There is a growing ripeness of the ages, which 
ushers in the appointed hour. " When the fulness 
of time was come God sent forth His Son " (Gal. 
iv. 4). It is a narrow and confined view of God's 
providence, which sees only in the history of the 
Jewish people a preparation for Messiah's coming. 
He is not to be the Saviour of the Jews only, but 
of the world at large, and the God who guides the 
chosen people, holds also the nations in His hand. 
Even in a superficial view we have the unity of 
the Roman world forming a convenient field 
for the spread of the one faith, and if the sacred 
writings are expressed in the Greek language, 
we may consider the generations of peoples and 
ideas which formed that language to be a 
convenient expression. But, more deeply than 
this, we cannot conceive it to be a mere accident, 
that the birth of Christ happened at the particular 
time. There is no accident in the providence of 
God. There must be a fitness in the time; the 
occurrence must partake of the inflexibility of a 
natural law. If the Incarnation is the central fact of 
the spiritual order, all the previous spiritual history 
of the world must be ordered with reference to 
that event If the event is ordered then and not be- 
fore then, there must be a Divine reason in the order. 
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UTiy Christ should not have been born before 
must be that He could not have been born before. 
Events have moved on in their apparently irra- 
tional course^ the spiritual nature of mankind has 
been the sport of countless influences, acting and 
reacting upon it; but all not without God's pro- 
vidence. Human kind has reached the period of 
its development. How or why it is only then 
come to the requisite maturity, we may not be able 
altogether to discover ; but its history has been a 
process, a growth, which has led up to this. The 
species has developed to the moment of the Theo- 
phany. It is " the fulness of the time." 

But this completed fulness of the species 
now becomes a new inchoate in the individual 
Jesus. . Analogous to the gradual development 
of humanity at large up to the point at which 
the Deity could appear in it, is the growth of 
the individual human nature of Jesus till the 
full Deity could be identified with it, not only in 
fact but in the consciousness. And this analogy 
is not by any means fortuitous, but it results 
directly from the essential identity of Jesus with 
the human species. "In all things it behoved 
Him to be made like unto His brethren " (Heb. ii. 
17). The species presents the law of development 
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merely because the component individuals present 
it. The life of an age is but the prolongation of 
the life of the generation. The child is said to be 
the father of the man, in the sense that out of the 
one the other is developed ; but much more truly 
in the same sense may the man be said to be the 
father of his posterity. The next generation takes 
up the work where the perishing generation left it. 
Between the life of the race and the life of the 
individual there is an analogy bas^d on common 
influences. We may regard the preparation of 
the ages for the coming of Christ as a gradual 
awakening of the consciousness, carried on out of 
one generation into another, till the spirit of man- 
kind should be fitted for the revelation of a Divine 
Personality. Thereupon, the preparation being 
complete, it follows that the Word assumes flesh. 
But equally this remains merely the possibility of 
the revelation of the Divinity in the individual con- 
sciousness. This has still to be worked out in 
fact. The consciousness has to grow to the know- 
ledge of God, that is, to the knowledge of itself. 
Only in the perfected consciousness is the perfect 
union of the divine and human effected, and the 
redemption of the world thus brought about. 
Only when His departure is at hand does Jesus 
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declare that He has finished the work He had 

given Him to do (John xvii. 4). On the cross 

He cries, " It is finished " (xix. 30). 

But still further. God is manifest in the flesh. 

Jesus is declared to be the Son of God with power 

by the resurrection from the dead. Redemption is 

an accomplished fact. The kingdom of God is 

come. But for all these hundreds of years the 

world has not grown into the consciousness of this, 

or, in other words, it has not necessarily taken place 

for me. This is represented in Scripture as the 

preparation for the Second Coming of the Son 

of Man. The kingdom of Christ is already set 

up. Nevertheless, " He must reign till He hath 

put all enemies under His feet *' (i Cor. xv. 25). 

He must "subdue all things unto Himself" (Phil. 

iii. 21). "And when all things shall be subdued 

unto Him, then shall the Son also be subject unto 

Him that put all things under Him, that God 

may be all and in air* (i Cor. xv. 28). The general 

consciousness of the world is grown to the moment 

of the manifestation of God upon earth. The 

individual soul of Jesus has been made "perfect 

through suffering;" He is "crowned with glory 

and honour" (Heb. ii. 9). But this revelation of 

God has yet to be made to the consciousness of 

G 
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each and all of the particular members of the 
human species. ** My little children," writes St 
Paul to the Galatians (iv. 19), " of whom I travail in 
birth again until Christ be formed in you/' And he 
looks forward t04a time in which we shall " all come 
in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ" 
(Eph. iv. 13). Thus Jesus becomes our exemplar, 
not only on the superficial ground that we have to 
imitate His virtues and conform to His mind, but 
in a much higher and diviner way. That identifi- 
cation of the divine with the human, which He 
represents historically, we have to become, if we 
may use the phrase, sacramentally. As He is the 
Son of God, so have we to become God's children. 
Nay, the features of the Incarnation have actually 
to repeat themselves in us, so far as with the Spirit 
of Christ our spirits must become identified. "As 
Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee," says Jesus, 
" that they also may be one in us" (John xvii. 21). 
But there is no analogy between us and Him, 
Christ is not formed in us, unless to the revelation 
of God in our consciousness there is this parallel, 
that our redemption was accomplished in the 
consciousness of Jesus. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE IDEA OF AN IMPERFECT CONSCIOUSNESS IN 
JESUS THE KEY TO THE INTERPRETATION OK 
DISPUTED PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 

Just as the test of a mechanical invention -is to see 
it working, so we cannot be considered to have 
made a theory our own till we are capable of using 
and applying it. The theory is not indeed proved 
to be right by being thus exhibited. Notwith- 
standing, a certain amount of favour is thus 
gained ; we grow more familiar with the new idea ; 
and on the whole this sort of elucidation cannot be 
dispensed with in a treatise of the present kind' 
Moreover, though this comes last in the exposition, 
it is doubtless first in the creation of the theory ; 
there must be at least immediately to hand the 
particular instances on which the original induction 
is raised. There are therefore here subjoined some 
of the more salient passages in which the theory 
of the developing consciousness of Jesus more 
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prominently recommends itself. But the theory 
becomes a master-key, and by no means are all its 
possible uses here collated. On the contrary, those 
who are in the first place favourably inclined to the 
theory, are invited to follow it out into much wider 
and more detailed relation to the facts of the life 
of Jesus and the bearing of His language, as well 
as to the exposition of Evangelists, the Epistolary 
Writers among the Apostles, and to the general 
development of Christian doctrine in the Church 
at large. 

The Baptism. 

At the Baptism of Jesus, if we consult the 
Synoptics, these apparently know nothing about 
the supernatural manifestations being given to any 
one but Jesus Himself. It is true that from John i. 
32 — 34 it would seem that at least the descent 
of the Holy Ghost in the form of a dove was 
beheld by the Baptist also, though the voice is not 
said to have been heard by him. On the contrary, 
John has the previous instruction given him, 
" Upon whomsoever," &c., which would apparently 
have been unnecessary if at the Baptism he was to 
hear the voice expressly declaring, " This is My 
beloved Son.*' At any rate, beyond Jesus Himself 
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and the Baptist there appears to have been no one 
to whom the manifestations were given, whether or 
not others were present on the occasion of the 
Baptism. Indeed the meaning of John's ** record " 
would be lost if any one else saw the sign. In 
that case these others might equally be regarded 
as the witnesses, and there would be a dozen 
Eliases. If, then, for the moment, we confine our 
attention to the Synoptic account it becomes per- 
tinent to ask, To what end was the manifestation ? 
or still more precisely. What was the end which 
the Synoptics themselves conceived it to subserve, 
when they recorded it as being given to Jesus and 
Jiot to bystanders ? We have a precisely contrasted 
incident at the raising of Lazarus, when Jesus 
says, " Father, I thank Thee that Thou hast heard 
Me," &c (John xi. 41, 42), or again in John xii. 28, 
where, in answer to the appeal of Jesus, '* Father^ 
glorify Thy name," we are told there "came a 
voice from heaven, saying," &c., upon which Jesus 
observes, " This voice came not because of Me, 
but for your sakes." On the contrary, at the 
Baptism the voice seems to be for Jesus* sake 
exclusively, since even John apparently does not 
hear it. These manifestations, however, seem to 
be made on other occasions for the purpose of 
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convincing unbelievers, or for confirming the faith 
of such as already accepted Christ's mission. 
Hence at the Baptism it would seem that we must 
either suppose this to be the first intimation given 
to Jesus of His mission, or if that is too violent a 
supposition, it must still be inferred that His mind 

was not yet clear upon the point, and that He 

• 

required the support that this might afford Him 
at the opening of His prophetic career. I call the 
first hypothesis *'too violent," because on this 
very occasion of the Baptism John recognises 
Jesus as his superior antecedently to any super- 
natural sign, — " I have need,'* &c. — and Jesus ac- 
quiesces seemingly with perfect conviction in the 
asserted relation. It is as one not merely of 
superior rank, but of a different order of being that 
He says, " Suffer it to be so now," &c. Neverthe- 
less it remains clear that, though conscious of His 
divinity, He needs to have it still confirmed to 
Him in what especially it consists. He cannot, so 
to speak, as yet stand by Himself. If we might 
suppose in Matthew that the grammatical sloven- 
liness of the Hellenistic Greek allowed the pronoun 
to stand for John and not for Jesus, this is very 
much more diflScult in Mark, where the participle 
appears in the nominative (" coming up out of the 
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water, he saw" — avafialvwv alSa). But even in 
Matthew the passage would hardly be so explained, 
unless on other grounds the natural rendering 
should be precluded. But this is only precluded 
if the general hypothesis of this treatise cannot 
stand. It is observable that some interpreters, 
heretical it is true, make the union of the two 
natures date from the Baptism. This would show 
that the incident needs explanation. It is not 
sufficient to negative a heresy ; we must also be 
able to account for it. 

Luke ii. 52. 

If Jesus is said in this passage to " increase in 
wisdom (aofpla) and stature, and in favour with God 
and man,** He appears already above (v. 40), as still 
a child, to be ** filled with wisdom " (Tr\r)po{tfiavov 
(TO^fac), and " the grace ixapig) of God was upon 
Him." So also (John i. 14) the word is " full of 
grace (x^pirog) and truth,'* and John Baptist 
already prior to Jesus* Baptism, declares "Of His 
fulness (irXii/xijuaroc) have all we received.** Here, 
then, is at first glance a contradiction. In the first 
place we may observe (scholastically) that in the 
opposed passage in Luke, as still more in that first 
adduced from John, we need not suppose the 
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description to apply to any particular time in 
Jesus* life, but more generally to His personality 
looked at as a whole, and so similafrly in the 
second passage from John, the aorist (iXa/So/uev) 
is quite easily the counterpart of the ambiguous 
Hebrew past (or future) tense, and is no more " we 
have received," than " we are to receive." But such 
explanations remain somewhat on the outside, 
because, whether it is so said in these passages or 
not, it is undoubted that Jesus could properly be 
said from His birth to have this fulness (irXn/t>(>>f(a). 
The truer explanation is to be found in the dis- 
tinction that what is in the nature has still to be 
brought out, as has been more at length elucidated 
elsewhere in this connection. 

The Finding in the Templk 

The remarkable incident recorded in Luke ii. 42, 
&c., of Jesus' dialectic with the doctors in the 
temple when only twelve years old, has always 
attracted attention. It is plain in the first place 
that this cannot be represented as if Jesus made 
Himself for the occasion the disciple of others, as 
when St. Paul sat at the feet of Gamaliel. If Jesus 
"hears" the doctors, the context seems to show 
that He hears them only for the purpose of cor- 
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recting their imperfect rabbinical lore. The self- 
possession of the Child and His quiet directness 
of purpose, when He stayed behind by Himself in 
the busy city, while His parents were a day's 
journey in advance, cannot escape observation. 
Even if the presence of accident, at least on the 
part of His parents, seems also to be suggested ; 
even if the Child ** misses His party,** as we should 
say. He seems to do it in obedience to an uncon- 
scious guidance, which brings Him to the temple, 
where He finds the occasion prepared. He recog- 
nises this higher disposition of chance in His answer 
on discovery — " How is it that ye sought Me } 
Wist ye not,** &c. If we were considering a merely 
human character, we should say of such an incident 
that the extraordinary qualities which were in the 
boy. His mysterious and mystic character, as well 
as His eminent intellectual gifts, found this early 
opportunity of revealing themselves, or that here 
just for a moment the future Prophet revealed Him- 
self, His character was brought into premature relief 
by the unexpected combination of circumstances. 
Or again, viewing Him as merely the future Prophet, 
we might think that here was an abortive com- 
mencement, a premonition indeed of His destiny, 
but premature and so without result ; His "hour is 
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not yet come," and He falls back for another 
eighteen years into the routine of His country 
home ; the world is not so constituted that the 
child can antedate the mission of the man. It is 
well not wholly to lose sight ofthese points of view. 
At the same time we seem to deal with the narra- 
tive more naturally, and to place ourselves better 
in sympathy with the intention of the evangelist in 
introducing the incident, when we recognise in it 
an emergence of the Messianic character ; here 
first in public it is displayed that Jesus is not a 
mere man. His serenity is that of a higher com- 
prehension of things. His language belongs to an- 
other sphere. " They understood not the saying." 
It remains, however, that He consents, as it were, 
with a sigh to the return to common life ; He goes 
back uncomprehending with His parents, like one 
aroused from walking in his sleep. His spirit is 
not at home with the manifestation of itself. His 
" Father's business " is not yet become a clearly 
defined ground, on which He can act at His own 
responsibility, to the exclusion of the natural 
obligations. He does not yet feel safe in " leaving 
father or mother ; " the parting of the ways has 
not yet shown itself clear. 
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The Virgin's Failure to Comprehend. 

" But His mother kept all these sayings in her 
heart" (Luke ii. 51). It must seem extraordinary 
that the Virgin failed (as in the Temple incident 
immediately preceding this text) to comprehend 
the Divine character of her Son. She knew 
absolutely that He had no human father, she had 
been informed previously to His birth in so many 
words that He was to be the Messiah. " The Lord 
God shall give unto Him the throne of His father 
David " (Luke i. 32). " Emmanuel *' and " Son of 
God " were titles applied to Him by the Angel of 
the Annunciation. Had she been as sceptical as 
Sarah, the events that followed His birth, the 
adoration of the Magi, the stories of the shepherds, 
the presentation in the Temple with the prophetic 
words of Simeon and Anna, ought to have re- 
assured her. We can understand how, nevertheless, 
the meek Virgin should have waited patiently for 
the indication of the finger of Providence, should 
not have wished herself, as it were, to force God's 
hand. What is difficult is, how on an occasion like 
this she should have failed at once to adapt her- 
self to the conditions. Such incidents should not 
have found her without comprehension. She 
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should have found it more difficult to comprehend, 
if such had not occurred. She should have lived, 
one would think, in constant expectation of such. 
There is absolutely no explanation of this ex- 
traordinary circumstance (for example the faith, 
submission, &c., of the Virgin must be beyond 
suspicion), unless we assume that she had no ade- 
quate idea of what was involved in the Messianic 
character, and of the true meaning of the title Son 
of God. Such a want of conception, however, 
would only mark her as belonging to her age and 
nation. Nothing is more on the surface in our 
Lord's life than the failure of the Jews universally 
to have formed any idea of what the Messiah 
should be when He came. To be "King of 
Israel" would certainly come far short of the 
accepted prophecies of Him. But it must be con- 
fessed that the prophecies themselves are vague. 
Hence it would even be a note of the true Messiah 
to know how to fulfil His destiny, as has been 
elsewhere suggested in this treatise. But on the 
supposition that Mary was without this knowledge 
we are freed from a preliminary objection to our 
general position. Jesus, it must be allowed, even 
in His human personality, would know all that His 
mother knew about His^ birth, &c. How, then, 
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should He not have been at once fully conscious of 
His Messiahship 7 But with the above explana- 
tion it becomes perfectly easy to see that the 
verification must begin de novo in His conscious- 
ness. Put it thus. He is the Messiah ; but what 
does this mean ? what is it to be the Messiah ? He 
alone can give the answer. And the answer is the 
union of the human and the Divine. This has to 
become realized in the consciousness. 

Previous History of Jesus. 

We have to face the dilemma. With the 
ordinary confused idea of a half-divine being sub- 
sisting from the time of the birth of Jesus, or from 
whatever time is fixed in the growing conscious- 
ness, we have to understand that, nevertheless, 
there is no record of this being appearing to be of 
such a character for thirty years of His life. 
During these thirty years He must be conceived 
as holding His divine character at arm's length 
aloof from Him. Never must He suffer His 
divinity to irradiate with the faintest gleam His 
human personality. He must be Himself minus 
that He must live as if it were non-existent. 
For given any such emergence of the Divine, as at 
the Finding in the Temple, then it necessarily 
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forms part of the record, or at any rate we have to 
find reasons why it should not do so. He who 
charged those He healed that they should not 
make Him known, He is living in daily contact 
with the miseries of ordinary life. Let Him per- 
form one miracle, and as after the destruction of 
the herd of swine, His fame spreads into all that 
coast Let Him but show a knowledge higher 
than mortal, and some woman of Samaria there 
will be to speak of Him to a whole city-full, 
"Come, see a man who told me all that ever I 
did," and to ask, " Is not this the Christ ? " Let 
Him, we might think involuntarily, correct the 
miserable delusions and misunderstandings about 
Him with the word of a divine knowledge, and the 
multitude will be astonished to meet with one who 
teaches them with authority and not as the scribes, 
and will demand aloud, "Whence hath this Man this 
wisdom ? ** " And in the evening when the sun is 
set they will bring unto Him all that are diseased, 
and them that are possessed with devils, and all the 
city will be gathered at His door." It is very well 
to object that His mission has not begun, and these 
things are therefore not recorded ; but His mis- 
sion has begun, He cannot help Himself; even 
with the greatest watchfulness, let Him for ^ 
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moment be Himself and they will want " to make 
Him king ; " when a beginning of miracles is 
made, or a single word of authority preached, 
there is thereafter no stopping; the Prophet of 
Galilee, the Physician, is there. And further. 
What of those of His own household ? Must He 
practise a constant deception on those nearest and 
dearest to Him ? But if not. His mother will be 
at hand to say, " Whatsoever He saith unto you 
do it" Or, to reduce the matter to the narrowest 
issue, whatever view be held, there must be this 
severance for thirty years between the human and 
the Divine. Is it to be conscious or unconscious, 
natural or artificial ? And how is not the character 
of the Christ, I say boldly, vitiated, unless our 
hypothesis be adopted } 

The Temptation. 

" Christ was in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin." Here the qualification must be 
taken as limiting the completeness of the general 
statement. In this point the temptation of Jesus is 
precluded from being comparable to our own. For 
the force of temptation depends wholly on this, 
that evil finds in human nature correspondences, in 
the desires and appetites, which are not so directed 
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that good alone is pleasurable. Suppose the 
opposite to be the case, suppose the evil sugges- 
tion to obtain no flicker of appetite towards it, 
suppose there to be no conflict between duty and 
pleasure, and we must protest that temptation 
would be applied to such a being in a totally 
different sense. We may speak of it as tempta- 
tion, but we must understand that we do not mean 
anything at all like what is ordinarily intended by 
the term. Certainly " God cannot be tempted of 
evil," and it is astonishing how the temptation of 
the God-man can be considered in any point like 
our own. Even viewing Jesus as an absolutely sin- 
less human personality there is sufficient unlikeness. 
But if the temptation is to be considered as merely 
His Messiahship being put to the proof; if He 
is not yet conscious of it, and by this He is to grow 
into that consciousness, if that which is implicit 
within Him has now to be brought out into action, 
then He may be said to be tried as gold is tried, 
or as a saint and martyr is tried. And this is pre- 
cisely what the temptation of Jesus is obviously on 
the surface. The devil is represented as suggest- 
ing to him false assumptions of His dignity as Son 
of God, or the conquest of an unreal kingdom. 
Christ alone knows in what sense He is truly the 
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one or to gain the other, and His threefold rejec- 
tion of the false suggestions makes this apparent. 
But it is noticeable that so far forth as He makes 
the rejection by reasoning, and not till finally by 
authority — " Get thee hence, Satan," — as He does 
not here " rebuke the unclean spirit " or " suffer 
him not to speak," so far we recognise a process of 
self-assertion going forward, not an already formed 
self-determination. The divine, we might say, 
gradually emerges ; it is not already there. More- 
over, this point of view is obviously accepted by the 
recording Evangelist. To him, as well as absolutely 
in the divine dispensation, the temptation appears 
as the necessary preliminary to our Lord's entry 
on His ministry. It is the guarantee of His being 
the Messiah, it justifies Him to Himself in taking 
up His office. In merely human personages we 
recognise the preparation, the probation, which fits 
the knight or the religious teacher for the part he 
has to play. 

Luke iv. 16. 

One of the earliest events in the ministry of Jesus 
is the occasion recorded in this passage, when 
being selected to read in the synagogue on the 
Sabbath day, either because it was the appointed 
lesson, or substituting it by intention for the 

H 
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proper chapter, He read Isaiah Ixi. " The accept- 
able year of the Lord/' the words with which He 
concluded His reading, is the well-known Jubilee 
Year of the Jewish Calendar. In so far as Jesus 
identifies this with His own appearance, He no 
doubt suggests to His audience the introduction 
of the Messianic kingdom. The effect produced 
by His reading and exposition, of which we have 
no more than the opening words, must have been 
calculated beforehand, and thus there is here all 
the appearance of a designed introduction of Him- 
self to public notice. The introduction is, however, 
a remarkably simple one, and seems such as any 
one assuming the position of a religious teacher 
might naturally select. The effect on our argu- 
ment is merely the negative one, that here at the 
outset of His ministry the conception of the 
Messiah is at any rate not prominently put forward, 
not in the terms of the " I am the true Bread from 
heaven," or even of " Make not My Father's house 
an house of merchandise." 

« 

The Miracle of Cana. 
On the other hand, the " beginning of miracles 
that Jesus did " is asserted by St. John (ii. 1 1) to 
have been that performed by Him at Cana in 
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Galilee, where at a marriage feast, when the wine 
falls short, he is recorded to have turned water 
into wine to supply the guests. With the mystical 
significance of the act, which is undeniably 
present to the Evangelist's mind, there is here 
no question. The circumstances of the miracle 
are, however, relevant. There is no doubt that 
His mother expects Him to perform a miracle 
when she says to Him, " They have no wine," for 
in spite of His apparent disclaimer, she tells the 
servants, "Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it." 
Jesus has also already apparently in attendance 
on Him a certain number who are recognised as 
His disciples, and who are invited with Him to 
the feast. We read, " His disciples believed on 
Him," in connection with the miracle. Thus, the 
occasion has again all the appearance of a formal and 
public introduction. The apparent rebuke, there- 
fore, addressed by Jesus to His mother is an impor- 
tant feature ; it has exercised the ingenuity of com- 
mentators. What lies on the surface, however, when 
He says to His mother, " Woman, what have I to 
do with thee ? *' connects with the scene in the 
Temple before, when He was found disputing 
with the doctors. His "Father's business" is 
now what He has in hand, and to this all human 
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ties must give way. It is the more remarkable, 
therefore, that He should add, " My hour is not 
yet come." Nevertheless, it lies equally on the 
surface that the significance of this addition is 
to postpone the performance of the supernatural 
act required, and indeed as if the assertion of 
His supernatural gifts generally was not yet 
convenient. In spite of this, however, He appears 
to have immediately performed the miracle 
recorded. This irresistibly suggests a hesitancy 
in His mind, as if He did not Himself know the 
hour, but the choice was dependent on conditions 
outside of Him. In a man merely possessed of 
supernatural powers we should say that He had 
to wait for the moment of the divine influence. 
Thus, elsewhere in another connection He says, 
"of that day and hour knoweth no man — not 
even the Son.'* Here, then, even in relation to 
the God-man, the supposition of perfect harmony 
between the divine and human seems precluded. 
The human consciousness is yet in some partial 
way on the outside, and finds in itself a mystery. 

Matthew xi. 2. Luke vii. 19. 

When John the Baptist sent two of his disciples 
to Jesus to ask Him whether He professed 
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Himself the Messiah, it looks as if either he, or 
at least the disciples sent, needed to have some 
assurances to satisfy some doubts that the 
ministry of Jesus hitherto suggested. Thus Jesus 
adds significantly to His declaration, " Blessed is 
he whosoever shall not be offended in Me," that 
is, whosoever shall not doubt of My personality 
in spite of an apparent poverty in its assertion. 
But while Jesus confidently appeals to the 
miraculous cures He performs as guarantee of 
His mission, it has been already pointed out 
that it is rather the beneficent effects of these 
that are in question, and when He sums up the 
proof with the assertion that "to the poor the 
gospel is preached," it is as little doubtful that this 
is the " acceptable year of the Lord " of Isaiah Ixi., 
already referred to, and our Lord's entire answer is 
only the quotation of that chapter. What remains 
to be remarked is that the kingdom of God is, as 
yet at least, proclaimed as nothing beyond this 
universal beneficence. Whether or not Jesus 
has present to Himself the higher gospel — " The 
kingdom of God is within you," or " If I be 
lifted up, I will draw all men unto Me," or 
"Hereafter thou shalt see heaven opened, and 
the angels of God, &c." — at any rate, He 
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is not prepared to place this before the public 
cognisance. Thus there is at least a development 
of gospel as proclaimed, whether or no this marks 
a corresponding development in the consciousness 
of the Christ But we may remark that will 
is only fully determined when interpreted in 
action. 

Habitual Reserve of Jesus. 

It seems almost to have been a rule with Jesus 
after performing His miraculous cures to charge 
those concerned not to publish the matter. This 
has been explained in various ways, (i.) It is said 
that He feared to rouse the public excitement, as, 
if attention was called to Him and the enmity of the 
ruling powers consequently drawn out, it might limit 
the field of His ministry, (ii.) Or even more 
coarsely it was necessary that the end, His 
crucifixion, should not be ante-dated, (iii.) He may 
have shrunk from bringing Himself and His works 
before those who were likely to reject Him, and 
so increasing their condemnation, (iv.) Or more 
generally, the attitude of " religious reserve ** in- 
cludes this and more. " Cast not your pearls 
before swine." It is true that the first explanation 
receives support from Mark i.4S, where the conse- 
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quence of the disregard of this injunction is that 
•'Jesus could no more enter the city, but was with- 
out in the desert places." On the other hand in 
Matt.xii, i/y foil., the action is identified with the 
spirit of the Messiah as described in Isaiah xlii. Any 
explanation must take into account that the injunc- 
tion seems uniformly to have failed of its effect, so 
that, as we say, there is ho good in it. Within 
such limits, any of the motives above given may 
have been present instinctively to the mind of 
Jesus. It is tempting to connect the usage with the 
reason Jesus gives for speaking in parables, " that 
seeing they might not see," &c., but at the same 
time hazardous, as this last certainly docs not fail 
of its effect. As merely human, the action would 
be qualified as springing either from humility or 
modesty, or a mixture of both. In the Messiah, it 
points to that subdued tone which is also ob- 
servable in the illustration immediately preceding 
this. 

John Hi. 22, 23 ; iv. i. 

Where we read of Jesus in the early days of His 
ministry baptizing in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Baptist, who is also engaged in the adminis- 
tration of the rite, where also, the Pharisees are 
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said to have heard that '' Jesus made and baptized 
more disciples than John/' there is to the eyes of 
spectators at least some resemblance in the position 
of either, before any such comparison can be made, 
even though we are to interpret exhaustively the 
annotation that " Jesus Himself baptized not, but 
His disciples." (Jesus Himself does not baptize 
except with the Holy Ghost, i. 33.) It is plain that 
here is the same natural and obvious b^inning of 
things which we observe also in His reading in the 
synagogue. Its bearing upon the argument is the 
negative one that, here as there, we can discover 
nothing inconsistent with the gradual development 
to consciousness of the Messianic office. 

The Discourse with the Woman of . 

Samaria. 

Here (John iv.) Jesus does indeed state in so 
many words that He is the Messiah, but the 
impression conveyed by His words and bearing 
is a peculiar one. In the disclosure of the 
universality and spirituality of the worship of 
God, as well as subsequently in His words about 
the harvest, we seem to hear the words of one 
musing on things to come, rather than those of 
the creative actor. His meat and drink is to do 
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the will of God, but He asserts this rather by way 

of soliloquizing and carrying on a train of thought, 

of which both ends remain in His own mind for 

only Himself to gather. Is it merely an external 

conception to suppose that the future kingdom of 

the Messiah is rather here dawning on Him than 

present to His mind in a definite shape ? He sees 

as it were the outlines of the building, but cannot 

yet distinguish it closely. He is to Himself not 

wholly clear of the mystical and mysterious aspect 

in which He appears to His interlocutor. His 

disciples, we must understand, regard Him as in 

an unwonted humour, like Socrates when he had 

just emerged from a trance, or like Jesus Himself 

when He first revealed to the astonished disciples 

that "The Son of man must be betrayed." 

Mark xiii. 32. 

Jesus says that the day of judgment is not 
known to the Son any more than to angels or 
men, but to the Father only. On the other hand, 
the Son, as divine, possesses perfect omniscience, 
from which nothing whatever can be excluded. 
Hence, in speaking thus of the Son, Jesus makes 
a mistake, if He takes the Son in His entire 
personality. But if He distinguishes between 
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the divine and human, it is impossible to conceive 
how that which is known to the divine should not 
be also to the human, unless the two are not in 
perfect identity. To put the same thing in other 
words, if with the ordinary interpretation we say 
that Jesus is only speaking of the Son in His 
human capacity, then it is granted that the human 
capacity can be thus severed. But the severance 
between the two natures is not a permissible 
orthodox conception. Hence we have to hold 
that while they are a perfect identity in fact, they 
are not so to the consciousness of Jesus at the 
particular time. It is not that Jesus makes a 
mistake in saying the Son does not know this, 
but speaking of Himself as He stood then before 
His disciples under the name of the Son, He says 
quite truly that of this ievent He has no pre- 
science. But if He has no prescience, that must 
mean that the human is not yet thoroughly inter- 
penetrated by the divine in Him. 

The Sin against the Holy Ghost. 

The mysterious saying of Christ about the sin 
against the Holy Ghost (Matt. xii. 31, &c.) has 
perplexed commentators and others, so that any 
one would be a real benefactor who could help to 
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elucidate it. The occasion of the speech is the 
ascription by the Pharisees of Christ's miracles to 
the power of Beelzebub. Mark expressly declares 
that it was because they said, "He hath an 
unclean spirit" Avoiding all interpretation, we 
may thus describe the offence as being at first hand 
that the Pharisees called the spirit directing Christ 
unclean, or Beelzebub, whereas it was really the 
Holy Spirit. They thus blasphemed, slandered, 
called ill names, the Holy Spirit. This is the 
obvious first-hand connection. But in Luke, the 
verses immediately preceding are strangely those 
declaring that whosoever shall confess or deny 
Christ before men shall be confessed or denied 
by Him before the angels of God. Now certainly 
the scheme of Christianity would be terribly 
upset if there could be any worse sentence than 
such denial by Christ. But on the contrary it 
immediately follows in the text that, whosoever 
shall speak a word against the Son of Man, it 
shall be forgiven him, as opposed to those who 
speak against the Holy Ghost. Thus Luke places 
the two texts in juxtaposition for contrast, rather 
than for similarity; they explain each other as 
limits. But now we inquire why Christ does not 
speak of the offence committed by the Pharisees, 
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as the denial of Him which cannot be forgiven, 
or how he can distinguish in heinousness between 
sins committed against the divine Spirit and 
those committed against pimself. (The ordinary 
solution of the limitation to His human capacity 
has been considered immediately above.) We only 
remark that this distinction cannot be maintained, 
if His own divinity is recognised. God is here 
blasphemed, not in the person of the Messiah, 
but of the Spirit which inspires Him. Hence, 
Jesus cannot be held conscious of His Messianic 
character, othenvise He has no need to go as 
far as the Holy Ghost for the ground of an 
accusation of blasphemy against His revilers. 

The Fifth of the " Seven Last Words." 

When Jesus on the cross cries, "My God, my 
God, why hast Thou forsaken me } " the quotation 
is indeed from the 22nd Psalm, but the saying is 
quite inconceivable as an interpolation. The last 
thing that a devoted disciple and biographer 
would of his own motion conceive would be that 
the Son of God would ever have spoken such 
words. He would have shrunk from representing 
that Jesus, who was rejected of men, was also re- 
jected of God, so that the human rejection might 
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almost have found a justification. Must he not 
rather have conceived of the Messiah as dying — 
well, like any saint and martyr since, triumphing 
in His innocence, and in the favour of God towards 
Him, with the divine strength supporting and up- 
holding Him. Thus the words are undoubtedly 
historical. We have to face them. We may say 
at once that the Calvinistic view leaves matters 
precisely where they were. For granting the 
divinity of Jesus, it is theologically certain that 
the saying that God has forsaken Him cannot be 
true. The Godhead is inseparably united to the 
Manhood. The Son is of the same substance with 
the Father. •' I and My Father are one." " Thou, 
Father, art in Me, and I in Thee." " My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work." It is incorrect to 
say that the Father was crucified. But the unity of 
the divine essence is not therefore destroyed. It is 
incorrect to say that it was only the humanity of 
Christ that suffered. But if God has forsaken Him, 
we have this incorrect supposition totidem verbis. 
Steering thus warily among various and contradic- 
tory heresies, which group around the crucifixion, 
we have still to account for their presence. There 
was surely a reasonableness in it, when it seemed 
monstrous that a God should die. And if we 
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assert this, must we not still clear it of its un- 
reasonableness ? It is perplexing that God should 
have forsaken the crucified Jesus. Nevertheless 
Jesus Himself says this. First of all, then, the 
saying must be in itself untrue. Secondly, Jesus 
Himself cannot have spoken untruth. There is 
absolutely and exhaustively, short of denying the 
authenticity of the words, no solution of the diffi- 
culty except one, namely, that while the divine 
nature remained united to the human, Jesus was 
Himself not conscious of it. But the authenticity 
of the words and the inseparable union of the 
divine and human are part of the Catholic faith. 
Hence the solution, namely, the incomplete con- 
sciousness of Jesus even at this eleventh hour, is 
also part of the Catholic faith. On the other hand, 
consider the satisfactoriness of this. It is not con- 
sciously as divine that Jesus dies. A Divine 
Being is crucified for us, but the divinity remains 
there indeed, but not consciously present to the 
sufferer. Is not this also the horror of the hour, 
that the support of infinite omniscience is absent } 

The Agony in the Garden, 

The analysis of the scene in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, which immediately preceded the betrayal 
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of Christ, is a thing from which natural piety 
shrinks. Such hesitation is no doubt out of place 
in a theological treatise, but even here we must be 
assured that the old leaves are to be disturbed for 
some adequate result On the other hand, this 
natural piety, while it rests on blurred or false con- 
ceptions, is at any time in danger of being rudely 
shocked by itself, or, if not shocked, then of harden- 
ing into depravity. The prayer of Jesus then, 
which is all with which we have to do, divides into 
two parts. First He prays that the Father will 
remove the cup from Him (" O My Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from Me," Matt. ** Abba, 
Father, all things are possible unto Thee, take 
away this cup from Me," Mark. " Father, if Thou 
be ^willing, remove this cup from Me," Luke), 
that is that He may not be required to suffer death. 
Secondly, He immediately submits His own will 
to the Father's will, whatever it may be (" Never- 
theless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt,*' Matt. 
** Nevertheless, not what I will, but what Thou wilt," 
Mark. " Nevertheless, not My will, but Thine, be 
done," Luke. In the second prayer of Matthew 
it is simply, "Thy will be done,*' as in the Lord's 
Prayer). Of course, if Jesus prays here in full 
divine consciousness, He foreknows His own death 
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with absolute certainty, and that this is the divine 
will unalterably. Again, the submission of the 
will of the Son to that of the Father, whatever it 
may be in so exalted spiritual places, is of quite 
a different character from the submission of the 
inferior to the superior, of the feeble to the all-wise. 
It is true that the attitude of the Saviour in pre- 
sence of tribulation is recorded as an example to 
us, but we must not hold that from utilitarian 
motives the evangelists could permit themselves to 
record a merely hypothetical scene, still less that 
Jesus could place Himself in an unreal attitude at 
this supreme moment, however much it might be 
for our profit. This would be like those wise 
people who attend church because religion is 
helpful in preserving social order. Next, however, 
we may suppose, that while the divine and human 
subsisted in their integrity in the Personality of 
Jesus, it was by virtue of His human character, or 
as is said, so far as He was human, that He 
was able to address this prayer. But we must 
insist that Jesus is a person and not a dogma, 
and the attitude on this supposition must be 
still artificially arranged. If His divinity is volun- 
tarily placed in abeyance, the tableau becomes 
inevitably unreal. But here we see clearly that it 
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IS merely the withdrawal of the word " voluntarily '* 
that is required. If Jesus prays in His human 
capacity without the power of becoming conscious 

of His higher nature, then everything returns to its 
simple and natural beauty. Nor is it material that 
there is in Him the divinity, so long as it is not 
consciously present to the mind of the sufferer at 
the time. We have found in the identification of the 
triumphant and suffering Messiah a synthesis which 
it becomes the test of the Messianic character to be 
alone able to make. Quite naturally, then, on the 
subsidence of the Messianic character, the rupture 
of this synthesis emerges, so that Jesus can, as the 
Messiah, nevertheless ask that He may not suffer. 
Nevertheless the perfectly conformed human will 
precludes this accident from marring His destiny. 
It has not been sufficiently allowed (being impos- 
sible to the ordinary unreasoning conception), how 
much of the suffering of Jesus in His end might be 
ascribed to the loss of the divine consciousness, 
when consequently the success of His mission is 
thrown back upon His human faith and fortitude, 
to which it becomes an incalculable strain. 
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John xiv. 28. 

Jesus tells His disciples in this place that if they 
loved Him they would rejoice to hear Him say that 
He was going to depart to be with the Father, 
because, He says, " My Father is greater than I." 
(Compare a similar phrase in the Epistle, i John 
iii. 20 : " God is greater than our heart, and 
knoweth all things.") Here the sequence of 
thought seems to infer that this departure will be 
to the glory of Jesus, and that, therefore, those who 
loved Him should rejoice over it. Thus then 
emerges the consolation of His example to human 
kind generally, inasmuch as to every human life 
this is the possible resolution of death. But when 
the accession of glory to Jesus is based on the 
ground of the superior greatness of the Father, this 
becomes a difficulty. It is undoubtedly correct 
when the Athanasian Creed defines Christ as "equal 
to the Father as touching His Godhead, but inferior 
to the Father as touching His manhood." Other- 
wise the Word would not have " humbled Himself" 
in taking human flesh. But here the two natures 
are held apart in their abstraction. While the 
Creed continues that " although He be God and 
Man, yet He is not two but one Christ." The 
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concrete personality of Christ cannot be taken as 
inferior to anything in heaven or earth. In taking 
to Himself the nature of man in such perfect union 
that He remains "one Christ," the Divine Sub- 
stance cannot have consented to a degradation ; 
nay, we know not whether the Personality is even 
changed from its existence from eternity. Plato in 
his Republic properly scouts the idea of a God who 
would change, and change to a worse. Nor does 
the present passage derive support from i Cor. xv. 
28, where a time is referred to when " the Son also 
shall be subject unto Him that put all things under 
Him, that God may be all and in all." There from 
the context all that can be inferred is that the 
cessation of the Messianic office is disclosed. It is 
merely the final resolution of all things in the 
Divine. In the same sense in which Christ is said, 
in Phil. iii. 21, to change our natural bodies into 
spiritual ones, as being able to " subdue " all things 
to His own image. As also in the prayer of Jesus, 
" As thou, Father, art in Me and I in Thee, that 
they may be one in Us." On the other hand, the 
Jews elsewhere accuse Jesus of " making Himself 
equal with God" (John v. 18), and He warrants 
the accusation when He says (x. 30) expressly, 
" I and My Father are one." Thus then we have 
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again only one alternative. Either Jesus in His 
final discourse must wittingly conceal from His 
disciples the full truth of His nature, or this must 
be the truth which He tells them, and then He must 
stand without the full consciousness of His divine 
being. It is hardly fanciful even to suppose from 
this point of view that the gain to Him of His 
departure is the verification of His mission, when 
He shall sit down at the right hand of God. For 
the consciousness of the risen and ascended Jesus 
cannot be supposed to be in any respect imperfect. 

Apostolic views outside the Gospels. 

It was the risen and ascended Jesus for whom 
the Apostles claimed recognition as being the Son 
of God, that is, the Messiah. In connection with 
His Ascension St. Peter declares to the Jews 
(Acts ii. 36) that " God hath made (eTrotiKJc) that 
same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and 
Christ." So St Paul (Rom. i. 4) speaks of Jesus 
as being " declared to be the Son of God with 
power by the resurrection from the dead." The 
ascension is even made an epoch from which 
the Kingdom of Christ may date. It is a new 
Nativity, the birth of Man in heaven transcend- 
ing the birth of God upon earth. Thus, if the 
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writer to the Hebrews (i. 5) quotes the second 
Psalm, " Thou art My Son, this day have I begot- 
ten Thee," the Church has rightly interpreted the 
context by reading this Psalm not for Christmas 
but for Ascension. In a similar manner, when 
Christ is called the first-born, as pre-eminently in 
CoL i. 15, "the first born of every creature,*' it is 
the Resurrection or Ascension which is in question. 
Thus the parallel passage in the Ephesians speaks 
of God's power, " which He wrought in Christ, 
when He raised Him from the dead and set Him 
at His own right hand in heavenly places." And 
Col. i. 18 actually substitutes "the first-born from 
the dead " for the previous expression. Similarly 
Jesus Himself in Revelation (iii. 14) is represented 
as claiming the titles of "the Amen, the faithful 
and true witness, the beginning of the creation of 
God,** while earlier in the book He appears as "the 
faithful witness, the first-begotten of the dead," 
where even the "witness" is possibly with reference 
to the " good confession " which Jesus " witnessed 
before Pontius Pilate'* (i Tim. vi. 13), that is to 

■ 

say, passes over into the character of the martyr. 

The same quotation from the Psalms is repeated 
in Heb. v. 5. In this Epistle is most distinctly 
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enunciated the conception of the perfection 
(reXciovaOac) of the Messiah through His sufferings 
(comp. ii. ID and v. 9). This perfection seems to 
lead up to the final crowning of the risen Messiah 
on the day when it is said, ** Thou art my Son,*' 
&c. The ambiguity of the Greek word rAoc and 
its derivatives makes the significance of these pas- 
sages difficult to distinguish precisely. It is the 
sequence of thought rather than the word which 
carries us back to the " It is finished " (reTlXe<TTai) 
of Jesus on the cross (John xix. 30). There also 
is discoverable an ambiguity. For the expression 
may convey no more than " the things concerning 
Me have an end " {ja ircpl l/xov rlXoc cx^i) in 
Luke xxii. 37. On the other hand, it may refer 
with greater likelihood to John xvii. 4, " I have 
glorified Thee on the earth; I have finished 
the work (to l^^ov hEXelwaa) which Thou gavest 
Me to do," when tbXhovv and reXeiv would re- 
ceive formal identification. The mission of the 
Messiah is regarded as completed or perfectly 
done, which may be also done perfectly, so as 
to be perfect. We might then see in TcrAeerrai 
such a signification as " the edifice is crowned,*' 
or " the work is turned out complete and flawless." 
This is undoubtedly the meaning in Heb. ix. 11, 
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folL, where the blood of Christ is called a more 
perfect tabernacle (rcXccor/pa <ric/jvij), and He is 
said to have offered Himself faultless (a/u(i>/uov) 
to God. It comes then to be inquired how God 
can have made Christ perfect through suffering 
(ii. 10), or He have been perfected by the things 
He suffered (v. 9). In the moral sense this is of 
course impossible. But now in what sense can 
there be a completion, perfection, to be attained 
by a process other than a moral completion ? 
The above analysis of corresponding passages 
would direct us to the conception of a totality in 
the work {tftyov) of the Messiah, just as the tone 
of the Epistle generally leads us to the image 
of the presence of every requisite at a sacrifice. 
But if the work of the Messiah is at any time still 
incomplete, then neither is the conception of His 
office yet realized. That which is in Him to do is 
not yet done. He is not yet the Messiah in the 
fullest sense of the term. We seem here to obtain 
a clue to the attitude of the Apostles, when they 
referred not to the Christ on earth, but to the risen 
and ascended Christ as that which they preached. 
It is undoubtedly a step from this to the further 
inference that Christ is not the Messiah in full 
consciousness to Himself until He is thus perfected. 
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But, at least negatively, the way is made more 
clear when even to external appreciation — to the 
view of others — we discover that Christ is in 
this sense "not born but made.*' 

A very remarkable passage is that in Colossians 
(i. 15, foil.), where Christ is said to be the first-bom 
of every creature — TT/Dwroroicoc Traaijc icr/crewc. This 
is at first sight Arian in sentiment, since then it 
would appear that Christ is Himself a created 
being. But the truth is that the passage has no 
bearing either way on the Arian controversy. We 
have the phrase more completely characterized 
immediately below, where Christ is represented as 
" the beginning, the first-born from the dead " — 
a£^^, Trptt}T6TOKog iic Twv veKpC)v—3,nd the context 
refers to " the inheritance of the saints in light," in 
which the Colossians are invited to become partici- 
pators. Thus the " creation " referred to is nothing 
else than the new birth of the resurrection, in which 
Christ is regarded as the first-born, in so far as He 
is the first man (and thence the first creature) who 
overcomes death and leads the way to immortality. 
And it is in His new Kingdom that "all things are 
made by Him,'' &c. There is no reference here to 
any initial creative office of the Word of God. Thus 
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we have a perfectly parallel passage, only with a 
changed metaphor, in i Cor. xv. 23, when, referring 
to the Resurrection, Christ is to be " the first-fruits 
— airapx^ — afterwards they that are Christ's at His 
coming." The last article but one has prepared us 
for the representation of the resurrection of Christ 
as a birth of Him. But now it is remarkable that 
in the passage from the Colossians, immediately 
preceding the description of Christ as being thus 
" the first-bom," He is characterized as " the image 
of the invisible God '* — cIkcuv rou Gcou toO ao^arov. 
That is to say, it is the risen and ascended Christ 
who thus reflects the person of God, according to 
the sense of the passage here. This notion is more- 
over remarkably supported from the other passage 
(Heb. i. 3), where Christ is " the stamp of the person 
of God " — \apaKTfip rfjc vTToaTaaeijjg avrov — and, as 
such^ " sits down on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high." Similarly He is "the first-born among many 
brethren," in Rom. viii. 29. The point here, how- 
ever, is not that Jesus, even on earth, may not be 
the image and expression of God, but that these 
titles are considered more especially appropriate to 
Him in the other connectioo. The Apostle discovers 
as it were the full Godhead first after the resurrec- 
tion to stand revealed. 
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John xi. 35. 

The raising of Lazarus is the most stupendous of 
all the miracles that Jesus is recorded to have per- 
formed, and its occurrence in only one Gospel has 
given occasion to critics to disparage the authenticity 
of the Gospel that contains it. With the super- 
natural elements of the incident we are not here 
concerned. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
somehow or other the incident is historical. The 
dramatic truth of it irresistibly forces upon us the 
conviction of the historical. For, we may ask, could 
the Evangelist have evolved out of his own brain 
the behaviour of Jesus under such circumstances } 
This alone must be certainly more difficult than to 
create an entire Orestes or Antigone. To this 
argument, which affects the general authenticity of 
this Gospel, we shall again recur. Mourning for 
the dead, however, among Christians may be ex- 
plained to be due to the selfish feeling that we are 
deprived of the lost one, or to sympathy with 
others who might feel this more acutely than our- 
selves. Still there is a certain inconsistency about 
it. " Take away the fool** who mourns for a soul 
departed to bliss. Mourning is far more due to the 
irrational instinct which looks upon death as a final 
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calamity, that he who is dead is indeed lost. When 
then, at the grave of Lazarus, Jesus wept, we should 
doubt how far He can share in this instinct. And 
yet His tears cannot be merely for the other 
mourners about him. Such an explanation would 
put us below the level of appreciation of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees themselves. The Jews 
had understood the matter accurately enough, when 
they made the comment, " Behold, how He loved 
him." The point here then is that in spite of His 
divine character Jesus acts on this occasion like any 
other man ; He possesses the human instincts, and 
cannot raise Himself wholly above them. Even if 
He proclaims, " I am the resurrection and the life,'* 
it is precisely not the attitude of a being to whom 
death is nothing, but rather of a Deliverer who him- 
self experiences the calamities of the siege. The 
Divine Personality must then be of a modified 
character. Even where He is represented as exer- 
cising the highest divine function, and that in the 
most startling manner, the representation rather 
gives us a man conscious, if you will, of divine 
powers, than a Deity who has assumed the human 
form. At least that would apparently be one side 
here of the truth. 

On numerous occasions Jesus is depicted in the 
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attitude of prayer. The conception is completely 
foreign to the nature of the Son of God in His 
pure being. Prayer is addressed to God for the 
supply of human needs. " Give us day by day 
our daily bread." Or, still more, it represents the 
submission of the spirit to Him. " Thy will be 
done." In which of these attitudes could the 
Son of God offer up prayer } To pray for for- 
giveness would be still more shocking. And of 
intercessory prayer we may assert in the first place 
that He must be Himself all-powerful to do for 
others what they need. Secondly, the face of God 
must be clear and plain to Him. " No man 
knoweth who the Father is but the Son." And He 
is aware of the benevolent designs of Providence, 
and of what obstacles there may be in an indi- 
vidual case to their execution. " I say not I will 
pray the Father for you, for the Father Himself 
loveth you." So that prayer would become either 
superfluous or an empty mockery. Nor can we ad- 
mit that Jesus prays merely for our example. The 
occasions of His praying are too solemn for such 
an explanation, and we have elsewhere considered 
the general value of this point of view. The 
ordinary opinion, however, is perhaps that Jesus in 
taking human nature upon Him condescends to the 
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condition of humanity at large, He submits His will 
to the will of His Father, He looks to heaven for 
support and guidance. But if His own essential 
deity is thus, as it were, thrust into the background, 
this cannot be artificially arranged, but must come 
about in a natural way. And it would then follow 
that Jesus naturally felt Himself in a position short 
of that supreme self-dependence — avrapKila — which 
is proper to Deity. On the other hand, we seem 
to be required to hold that integral Deity is present. 
Hence this would be imperfectly realized by Jesus 
Himself. 
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PART II. 

THE THEOPHANY. 
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PROLEGOMENA. 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 

It may reasonably be inquired why, if we deny the 
two-fold nature as fully present to the conscious- 
ness of Jesus from the outset, we should suppose 
its presence at all. We may be asked to give 
examples of the developed, the " perfected " Jesus, 
as much as of His earlier stages. Otherwise why 
is not the worth of such an exposition as that of 
the former Part merely to discredit the orthodox 
position without further effect.^ The challenge 
may be so far accepted, as we still maintain that with 
the argumentative proofs whether of the Manhood 
or Divinity, or indeed of any article of the Creed or 
dogma of the Church, we are not here concerned. 
On the contrary, taking the hypothesis of the 
validity of the orthodox definitions, we inquire 
what collateral results would transpire, and how the 
personality of Christ must still necessarily be con- 
ceived .even under such definitions. The manifesta- 

K 
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tions of conscious divine power on the part of Jesus 
though not absent from the Synoptics, confessedly 
find their fullest expression in the fourth Gospel. I 
do not know whether any one before Strauss called 
attention to the fact that the very existence of the 
beloved disciple, all about the personality of John 
in this relation, originates solely with this Gospel, 
so that, if it be rejected, there is in reality no 
beloved disciple at all. But without the beloved 
disciple surely Christ becomes a different person. 
An important element of His character is gone. 
We find in Him the high-minded unimpassioned 
Teacher, who does, indeed, inculcate on us the love 
of mankind, but this purely in an abstract way, as 
the duty of benevolence, in which it is mainly im- 
portant negatively that we should not prefer one to 
another, not, e,g.^ love our friends to the exclusion 
of our enemies, but be as our Father in heaven who 
" sendeth rain upon the just and also the unjust." 
But Christ has then no contact with ordinary 
humanity on the side of sympathy or affection. On 
the other hand we must think it a very unnatural 
thing to suppose that Christ would select one from 
among the Twelve to admit to a higher intimacy, 
unavoidably thus awakening to some extent the 
jealousy of the rest. Just so far as there might be 
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precedents for this in the case of other teachers, as 
Socrates, or Paul, just so far would it be thought 
that with Christ the idea was precluded. But, once 
stated, the conception seems wonderfully to fit in 
with His personality. Again, we might say that if 
the introduction of the beloved disciple was a later 
invention, it would be extremely difficult to make 
the introduction with the taste and delicacy the 
fourth Gospel displays. Or still further, was it easy 
to write the Gospel of a beloved disciple, and know 
what to put in and what leave out, so as to har- 
monize with the character of the supposed writer ? 
For we may say that the savagery which Strauss 
somewhere or other asserts to be discoverable in this 
Gospel is a pure pre-conception, as if the style of the 
Apocalypse must be here discoverable — a matter 
which certainly to him should not be of importance 
or acceptable as a guiding hint. Thus of the fourth 
Gospel we may say that he who invented it would 
have been an extraordinary personage, hardly 
inferior to Christ himself, inasmuch as he was able 
to supply what we see now to have been a palpable 
defect in the character of the Messiah. If the 
beloved ^disciple himself wrote the Gospel, we see 
nothing inconsistent with his being the man who 
lay on Jesus* bosom, and we recognise the high 
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qualities of mind and feeling which might fit a 
human being to be the friend and confidant of God 
incarnate. But if the writer invented it, " behold 
a greater than John the Evangelist is here," and 
we might almost hesitate to decide to which of the 
two our worship was due, whose Gospel we should 
follow, the Gospel of Jesus Christ or that of the 
pseudo son of Zebedee ; nay, which of the two 
mankind has actually been following down to the 
present! Indeed the internal evidence for the 
authenticity of this Gospel must always be the 
strongest, and in the face of such considerations as 
the above, it must be indifferent if details do not 
run smoothly, if, e.g,^ the day of the crucifixion is 
discrepant, or if the miracles in this Gospel present 
greater difficulties. Indeed, it is difficult to see how 
what will explain any miracle will not explain all. 

What we know of the personality of John, 
independently of his own Gospel, is as follows, 
He belongs with his brother James and Peter 
to the selected out of the Twelve, who are present 
at the Transfiguration, the Agony in the Garden, 
&c. The two pairs of brothers, Peter and Andrew, 
James and John, seem to have been the earliest 
chosen of the disciples. Hence they reach a certain 
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pre-eminence. But while in the case of the first 
pair, the elder is alone given exclusive privileges, 
and hence we expect also in the second to behold 
James occupying a similar position, it has not been 
sufficiently observed that John's presence seems to 
have been thrust in quite inharmoniously. In the 
Acts of Peter also, James is as much "passed 
over ** as, according to Strauss, he is in the fourth 
Gospel ; and at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple 
as well as before the Chief Priests we observe the 
same intimate association between the two others 
as when they " ran both to the Sepulchre." Again, 
the " pillars " of Gal. ii. 9, who gave to St. Paul 
the right hand of fellowship, are Peter, James and 
John, this James being some other than the son of 
Zebedee, who was already by that time martyred. 
Hence, even independently of the fourth Gospel, 
we find John in a persistently prominent position 
by the side or in advance of his brother, and we 
require to have a reason for this. Peter is con- 
fessedly supreme among the Twelve, and it is at 
least likely that after the death of his Master he 
should believe especial allegiance to be due from 
him towards that Master's favourite, especially if 
the Virgin, whose personality must have been of 
importance in the early Church, was as intimately 
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associated with this Apostle as we should gather 
from John xix. 27. 

There is in the Epistle (i) of St. John, not to 
draw attention here to its mystical character, the 
old changes rung on the Word, and Life, and Love, 
and the Beginning, and Jesus Christ come in the 
Flesh, — there is, I say, in this Epistle a special 
tone of dignity and serenity, as if the writer spoke 
from the position of superior knowledge, and with 
the calm of a self-contained life. Contrasted with 
the Epistles of Ss. Paul, Peter, or even James, there 
is a want of that accommodation to the varied 
thoughts and characters of the world, a seeming 
contempt for argument, ^ an indifference even to 
ethical teaching in its details. The writer addresses 
himself to an esoteric band ; he boldly claims for 
himself that he has held direct communion with 
the Father, and with His Son Jesus Christ ; he is a 
good lover and a good hater, but both in a mystical 
manner ; he is serene, but the denial of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, or the want of the love towards man 
commanded by Him at once lashes this calm soul 
into fury. Antichrist he hates with a cordial hatred, 
and all that savours of Antichrist. He writes from 
a preposterously high ideal — "that which is born 
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of God cannot sin ;" he has a provoking assurance 
of certitude — everything that disaccords with 
his doctrine he has but one name for, it is a 
lie ; meanwhile his doctrines are few, if exalted, 
as if other things were not worth talking about. 
Lastly — a more subtle thing this — no other 
writer regards Jesus so closely on the corporeal 
side ; it is Jesus come in the Flesh that he would 
attach his readers to ; it is the face he has himself 
looked upon ; the voice he has heard ; the hands 
he has touched. Just as in the Gospel John has 
. alone the particular feeling for the Man on whose 
bosom he had lain, so as to record with horror 
even after life and feeling are extinct, that the side 
he loved was pierced. Standing then entirely by 
itself, the Epistle bears upon its face that it is 
written by one who was withdrawn from the world 
within himself; who has experienced we know not 
what, which has separated him to himself from his 
fellows ; who lives in the past, so that the things 
about him are regarded with a calm indifferentism ; 
who has not much to say or does not think it 
worth while to say much ; who all the while assumes 
for his truisms a divine importance; who is evi- 
dently removed toto ccelo from the ordinary doctors, 
regards things in another light than theirs. We 
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must admit that if the forger of the fourth Gospel 
connected it advisedly with the writer of this 
Epistle, it was ben trovato^ or if it is a happy 
chance which has given both works the same 
authorship, it only shows what strange things 
coincidences are. 

That Jesus had no need of the support which 
friendship can afford is without other deduction 
even historically manifested by His bearing at His 
betrayal, and His generally reserved and self- 
contained attitude. " I have meat to eat that ye 
know not of." It is, moreover, sufficiently obvious 
that no one of His disciples in any real sense com- 
prehended Him.. A more subtle question, however, 
is whether Jesus would wish His disciples to think 
this of Him, whether He would not wish to them to 
appear dependent on sympathy. We reach a still 
higher region when we inquire whether, without 
having need of friendship, Jesus may not still have 
found pleasure in the cultivation of the attachment 
of others, whether His general benevolence did not 
presuppose the existence of warmer sympathies 
behind it A teacher finds, indeed, in the favourite 
disciple, the support of loyalty and love, and this 
we may agree that Jesus could dispense with, or 
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did not even feel the need of; but a favourite dis- 
ciple is also pleasurable as the creation of oneself, 
like his verses to the poet or his children to the 
father ; it is not to be loved by, but to love that the 
disciple is necessary. In this sense God in heaven 
also has need of some other. " As Thou, Father, 
art in Me and I in Thee, that they may be one in 
Us." Peter, indeed, derives his pre-eminence from 
qualities that declare him most iitted of the disciples 
to rule the infant Church. It is, however, essential 
before everything to the beloved disciple that he 
should have a beauti/u/ nsiture. He must next have 
sufficiently high powers of intellect and feeling. 
Beyond St. Paul, there is none of the New 
Testament writers who has the intellectual gifts 
of the writer of the fourth Gospel. Even sceptics 
admit his pre-eminence as a mystic. He competes 
even in the eyes of sceptics with Plato, Philo, or 
Swedenborg. It has lately been claimed for 
Spinoza that he was only second to St. John the 
Divine in theological grasp. We ascribe to St. John 
pre-eminently the possession of a graceful instinct. 
This is evidenced even in the manner in which he 
introduces himself into his Gospel ; it may, perhaps, 
without fancifulness be discovered in his behaviour 
at the sepulchre, or in the judgment hall, or lastly 
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on the Sea of Tiberias, where he readily gathers, 
" It is the Lord." It is marvellous that when he 
was supposing this disciple to be contrasted with 
Peter, Strauss did not discover that while Peter is 
ardent and hurried, John is always represented as 
quiet and self-possessed. John is, indeed, a violent 
man. See the Epistle. See also the two or three 
occasions in the Gospels where his words are 
recorded, when he forbids the man to cast out 
devils in Christ's name, or wishes to call down fire 
from heaven like Elias. But these violent natures 
also love deeply. And secondly, the poetic nature 
is violent. David and St. Paul were, perhaps, as 
far advanced as the beloved disciple in this quality. 

Whether authentic or not, it is acknowledged 
that the fourth Gospel must be regarded as supple- 
mentary or even as correcting the views of the 
others. The inference is not warranted in either 
case that what the writer omits he intends to dis- 
credit. Thus if the ingenuity of Strauss can 
explain the omission of the Last Supper, I would 
ask any one why the Lord's Prayer should be 
excluded also from this Gospel alone. Whether 
authentic or not, the writer has unmistakably the 
air of giving the esoteric, as opposed to the merely 
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historical accounts of the other Evangelists. He 
seems as if, with the same superior tone as is 
displayed in the Epistle, he could not help thinking 
it a pity that these incomplete accounts should go 
forth to the world ; as if he said to himself, " But, 
where is the doctrine, I should like to know ? " or, 
" This Jesus ? I ought to know that Jesus was a 
very much higher and altogether different person." 
Nor is it only that the beloved disciple has (1.) the 
inward side of his Master, His more secret aspira- 
tions, His more spiritual musings, His personal 
feelings, with less reserve disclosed to him ; he 
also (iV.) better understands the inner meaning of 
His public words and actions, and («V.) with his 
further knowledge a different series of events be- 
come imprinted on his memory as historical. For the 
Evangelist records only that which finds in his own 
mind sympathetic chords, and the mind of the 
beloved disciple is formed by his sacred intimacy 
to notice only such things as illustrate or confirm 
the last insight which he has been permitted to 
enjoy into the mind of Jesus. Thus to say that the 
speeches of Jesus in the fourth Gospel are like those 
of Thucydides, the ideas may be the ideas of the 
speaker, but the style is still the style of the 
historian — this is only so far true, that it was only 
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the ideas which were conformable to this prepared 
ground in his own mind that he remembers or in- 
tends to record. But if the style is the style of John, 
the style is thus formed by special intimacy with 
the Master, and at least reflects the style of that 
intimacy. For an example of the previous line of 
argument, we may say of the seventeenth chapter 
of St John, as indeed of the foregoing discourse, 
that it was lost upon the other disciples, who were 
contented to know that the spiritual communings 
of Jesus with His Father they were not intended to 
understand. Whereas it is precisely these evidences 
of the spirit of His Master in the supreme hour that 
the beloved disciple is watching for with loving 
anxiety to know His heart. The Gospel of St. 
John sets out with the formal enunciation of the 
eternal pre-existence of the Word. Consistently 
with this preface, the Gospel in question does not 
only contain the revelation of the divine in Jesus ; it 
is written expressly to put forward this divinity, and 
except for that would have remained unwritten. 
" These things are written that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God " (xx. 31). It 
is, liowever, the more important therefore, if, as we 
see, the incomplete identification of the divine and 
human even in this Gospel on occasion betrays itself. 



INTRODUCTION. 

If the preceding speculations are rightly aimed, 
we should not expect to find in the Gospels any 
very clear profession of Jesus himself concerning 
His divine character. On the contrary, if any such 
clear profession was forthcoming, it would rather 
present a difficulty. But there is none such forth- 
coming. Jesus professes Himself to be the Christ, 
the Son of God, but the meaning of either character 
remains quite undetermined. He never comes 
forward unreservedly in the character of the Being 
"by whom all things were made." Thus even 
when He proclaims, " I and My Father are one," so 
that the Jews standing by look upon it as pure 
blasphemy, and take up stones to stone Him, He 
immediately takes out of the expression any 
prerogative meaning by referring to the 82nd 
Psalm, where the verse, ** I have said ye are gods," 
is applied to the Jews generally, or perhaps even 
to the whole of mankind. And He will not allow 
that the expression " Son of God " carries more 
with it than that the Father has sanctified Him, 
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and sent Him into the world. Similarly in the 
famous place where Jesus represents Himself to 
have been " before Abraham," thus apparently lay- 
ing claim to a pre-existence anterior to His birth 
into the world, it is undeniable that the words 
need not carry with them any further significance 
than that the office of the Messiah is a conception 
prior to Abraham's day. Even though the Jews 
again propose to stone Him, they might easily be 
convicted of a similar blunder to that in the former 
passage referred to. Further, it is true that Jesus 
proclaims it to be His destiny to judge the world at 
the last day, but this is only in consequence of the 
appointment of the Father, who " hath committed 
all judgment unto the Son ;" and although He goes 
to prepare places for His disciples in His Father's 
house, yet to sit on His right hand is not His, He 
says, to give. It would take too long to analyse 
all such passages, but the general position will be 
accepted without parley by the candid student of 
Scripture. But if the sense of union with the 
Divine Nature is limited to Jesus by the conditions 
of His Humanity, if He is not the Word of God in 
a rough, first-hand way, but this has to be given 
to Himself no less than to the world through and 
by His human experience, inasmuch as it is in 
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the consciousness that such an identification takes 

place, then it would be expected that the Son of 

God, in speaking of Himself as such, should speak 

as a son of man would speak. It may also be 

remarked that while impostors might assert their 

claims with sufficient distinctness and iteration, we 

have not here a Judas or a Theudas. A man who 

was really sensible of being the Son of God would 

not, we might reasonably think, talk loudly about 

it. See further the remarks on the habitual reserve 

of Jesus in His public life, above, p. 102. While, 

therefore, we do not absolutely deny that an 

apologist, starting from the preconception of 

Jesus being the Word of God, might find in the 

Gospels some dicta of Jesus himself which would 

lend themselves to the support of the dogma with 

more or less of cogency ; might, at any rate, find 

dicta of the Evanglist about Jesus which would 

prove satisfactory, though this would still not be 

quite the same thing; we venture to consider 

whether there is not more to be got in some other 

direction. This would be both in accordance with 

the tenor of our preceding speculations, and also 

with the historical genesis of the dogma in hand. 

For it must be insisted on that the disciples of 

Jesus started with His human character. It was 
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from a study of the man, or, if you will, from the 
oral teaching of the man, appearing as one of 
themselves, that they by degrees advanced to the 
proposition that He was the Christ, the Son of the 
Blessed, or still more to understand what it would 
mean to be this. We have already suggested the 
idea that a Being who was found to be without 
imperfection would be hardly distinguishable from 
Deity, and consequently it would almost suffice, or 
at least it would be instructive and interesting, to 
show in what measure Jesus might merely on the 
level ground of humanity transcend what could be 
expected of any single human person. It is a well- 
known theological position that Jesus is a generic 
man — homo — and displays other than the possible 
characteristics of the individual, of the Jewish race, 
or of the family of David. Together with this, He 
is also spoken of as being "alone without sin.** 
There are, however, two conditions of the inquiry 
which it will be necessary to premise. In the first 
place, taking this ground, we cannot presume in 
Jesus any supernatural element. Even in a theo- 
logical treatise /^/^Vi? principals still inadmissible. 
Just as in the former Part we accepted without 
question the orthodox account of the divine nature 
of Jesus, and showed that even then there was 
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matter to consider and determine ; so here we 
must take the narrative entirely without theological 
determination, and discover whether even tlien the 
last word has been said by the humanitarian. 
Thus we must allow full weight to the perfectly 
irrefragable argument, that if there had been 
nothing miraculous in the life of Jesus, it would 
still have been without any doubt supplied by 
His disciples in their record of Him. Also the 
antecedent improbability of a miracle, accord- 
ing to the famous argument of David Hume, 
may be admitted and left on one side. Secondly, 
neither can it be assumed that the Evangelistic 
accounts are free from errors of misrepresentation, 
of omission or addition. This may really be so, 
but still the argument could not accept it. For 
if Jesus is nothing more than a highly gifted man, 
there is no reason why there should be any inspired 
writings at all about Him. We approach, then, the 
Evangelist's account in a critical spirit, allowing 
for his point of view, for the uncertain date of his 
Gospel as it has come down to us, or for whatever 
else may affect the veracity or authenticity of the 
narrative. And this critical attitude is required as 
well from the student as from the originator of 

such an inquiry. 

L 
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CHAPTER I. 

JESUS IN RELATION TO SOCIETY. 

"The ages are all equal" is a saying which is 
not identical with, but the antithesis of that which 
declares that the ages are all the same, or, in the 
usual form of it, that " history repeats itself." In 
this view one age does not gain an advantage over 
another; the ages change, but do not, therefore, 
improve ; an industrial age, for example, is not 
inferior to an heroic age, though different from it ; 
some things are always worse if other things are 
better. No age can have all excellences equally on 
penalty of being itself mediocre. So far as this 
is true, we may remark that a perfectly virtuous 
man is similarly the purest of ideals. Character is 
found existing under various types ; virtues have 
their accompanying deflections, and it seems as if 
we could not develop one side of the character 
without dwarfing the other ; where some vices are 
missing, some compensating virtues are thereby 
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lost ; we cannot root out the tares without rooting 
the wheat out along with them. Many-sidedness 
is a rare thing in the intellect ; it is a portent in the 
character. Both in one and the other how often is 
it not ascribed upon incomplete observation I It 
used to be said that every man is bom a Platonist 
or an Aristotelian. It is even truer to say that he 
is bom a Stoic or an Epicurean. When the con- 
science is elevated, the moral standard severe, in 
the character of the ^wippwvy the sober, upright, just 
and honest man, there we have necessarily to all 
appearance some corresponding defectiveness in 
appreciation, the character is less soft and yielding) 
there is not so much sympathy or power of under- 
standing others, not so much " charity, which covers 
the multitude of sins." On the other hand, those 
warm impulsive natures can seldom or never possess 
the special virtues of the saint or of the philoso- 
pher ; in proportion as they sympathize with others 
they are indulgent to themselves ; they lack the 
first element of moral grandeur, self-control and 
masculine steadfastness of purpose. Nevertheless 
the virtues they do possess have their own value. 
Nothing acts more injuriously on the nature than 
self-regard, than an exaggerated personal dignity ; 
the broadening of sympathy makes much possible ; 
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and the candid student of society is not unaware 
that the admission of a frailty has occasionally even 
a beneficial effect. And this divergence of character 
is found equally in the kingdom of morality or in 
the kingdom of taste. It is not altogether untrue 
that refinement actually brings vices with it, and 
the admiration of the virtues of a simple society is 
something more than a dream. Yet rude plainness 
is wicked in its way from its want of understanding, 
and culture with all its wickedness does not at least 
commit crimes by mistake. But equally as none 
can eat of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil and retain the primitive simplicity of his less 
favoured neighbour, so the virtues of either condi- 
tion appear unavoidably mixed with their proper 
defects. We cannot look for a perfect man, but 
only for the perfect specimen of -a type. Even in 
our religious conceptions we cannot have an all- 
holy God and a God as well who delights in 
gaiety and the Fine Arts, unless we go back to 
Polytheism. Even our ideals are one-sided as well 
as our realization of them. We do not naturally 
conceive of one ideal even, but of many. 

The Socrates of the Platonic Dialogues has been 
always admired as perhaps the highest expression 
of a virtuous life and character next to Christ* 
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But in fact this Socrates is a mere literary monster. 
The Socrates of real life, as depicted by his pupil 
Xenophon, has a breadth and rough coarseness 
which is wanting in Plato's sketch ; there is none 
of the gentle, persuasive humour of the Platonic 
dialectic, but we have the bitter, caustic irony and 
horse jesting of Rabelais or Swift. The reason of 
the difference is not far to seek. In the Dialogues 
Socrates has frequently, almost perpetually, to be 
the mouth-piece of Plato's own views, he must 
represent both in matter and manner what is best 
in the estimation of the author ; his character thus 
unavoidably shifts also. Now Plato is a Greek of 
the Greeks, a poet, an orator, a mathematician, 
possessing a delicately sensitive taste and an exu- 
berant fancy, an extreme subtlety both of intellect 
and imagination. From the story of his life as well 
as from the internal evidence afforded by his 
writings, his is a soft, emotional disposition, like 
that of Shelley or Rousseau ; he is not of the stern 
stuff that made the conquerors of Marathon, but 
the friend and associate of Sicilian tyrants, to whom 
luxury is pleasant, and who yearns for quiet and 
contemplation above all the excitements and en- 
ergies of active life. But still in his philosophical 
writings the disciple makes his master the central 
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figure, and this must be dramatically true, it must 
be a portrait. Thus we have a stem simplicity, a 
Spartan and Stoical plainness at the foundation of 
the Platonic Socrates, which was toto ccrIo removed 
from the life and disposition of Plato himself, 
however much he might theoretically admire it. 
On the other hand the grace of manner, the 
.intellectual subtlety, the cosmopolitan breadth of 
sentiment, is just as incompatible with that 
Socrates. The Socrates of real life was a bigot 
like Dr. Johnson. Hence the pleasing picture and 
the high moral type attained merely marks the 
character as a monstrosity, but the literary skill 
of its creator is so extraordinary that this is still 
concealed from the general student The Socrates 
of Plato may compare with little loss to Christ, or 
there might at any rate be something to compare. 
But if you wish to compare the real Socrates, you 
have got to reckon the Memorabilia of Xenophon 
as historic, even if not the entire historical portrait. 
And you must either drop the Memorabilia or the 
comparison. This may be taken then as an example 
of the truth of the thesis with which we started. 
Two really incompatible types are here combined. 
What appears as a contravention of our proposition 
still melts before analysis, and the exception thus 
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goes to prove the rule. The ground taken is not, 
however, that the combination of the ascetic and 
social virtues is in itself impossible, but only that it 
is impossible as human nature is constituted, or at 
any rate that it is not found. Thus it may not be 
absolutely certain that every event must have a 
cause. But it is certain to our minds. Nor do we 
here contend that there cannot be combined in one 
individual various types of character to some extent, 
but only that this cannot be so in the highest per- 
fection, only that what is a gain on one side is to 
that extent a loss on another. Could we find a 
human being who combined the various opposing 
perfections, who was socially large without ceasing 
to be morally pure-minded, who possessed warm 
sympathies along with stern simplicity, and had 
the breadth of cultured intelligence without its 
accompanying corruption, neither one side more 
nor the other less, but each according to the highest 
type, then we ought to view the portrait with per- 
plexity and not as a matter of course, it would need 
both consideration and explanation, if this were any 
way possible. But Aristotle has already remarked 
that it is only the personal experience of many 
years that qualifies us to judge of moral questions, 
and even a large proportion of mankind go through 
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life without discovering that character is subjected 
to these incompatibilities and these compensations. 
Men of earnest moral endeavour still want the eye 
to see the merits of their neighbours, whose 
favourite vices are such as they feel themselves no 
inclination to. 

As a great moral teacher and reformer, we are 
prepared to find the character of Jesus a high and 
noble one. He will be certainly a good man. He 
will so far, without doubt, belong to the company 
of good men. His profession. His mission, makes 
us certain where to place Him. And in fact we find 
His doctrine to reach the highest point of moral 
rigorism. To Him the smallest deflection from the 
line of virtue is at once vice. A mere glance is 
equivalent to the sin of adultery (Matt. v. 28). A 
hasty word is murder {ib. 20, 21). The conception 
is here that virtue and vice consist in the parti- 
cular set of the will. The will must be unhooked 
from God before even an insignificant error can be 
consciously committed. After this disconnection it 
is immaterial in comparison to inquire how big or 
how little is the misdemeanour which is the result 
of it. The breach of even the least commandment 
is everything (Matt. v. 19). Hence, however, virtue 
is single and one. There are no allowances to be 
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made. " Be ye perfect." Virtue is in the spirit, 
and not in the letter. Almsgiving, for example, 
is not limited to a tithe, but the left hand is not to 
know what the right hand doeth. Virtue is essen- 
tial and paramount. " If thine eye offend thee, 
pluck it out, and cast it from thee." Never was a 
morality so severe and uncompromising. It con- 
stitutes the very claim of Jesus to be more than 
human that there is not a flaw to find, that no 
further researches of philosophy, no higher eleva- 
tion of the moral sense can ever reach to the 
boundless and all-embracing circumference of this 
code. 

Such a teacher, however, coming into the midst 
of a naughty world, naturally finds a thousand 
things to pain and grieve Him. The true nature of 
evil is plain to Him. He knows that poverty and 
death are not the true miseries. His life becomes 
one rather of tears and sad thoughts than of hap- 
piness and of smiles. We cannot expect to find 
Him other than grave and serious. The children 
of the bridechamber fast not, but to Him at least 
the world is no bridechamber. Mirth and gaiety 
are in themselves innocent and commendable, but 
how can one be light-hearted and gay who sees 
and knows so much ? Moreover He has this grief 
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over and above, that the men whom He has come 
to save look upon Him as their enemy, He is hated 
by those whom He addresses as their friend with 
an affection and a compassionate regard, He is in- 
sulted, beaten, put to death. What could be more 
unreasonable than to look for cheerful and social 
scenes ? He has possibly the disposition to enter 
into such, but the opportunities are not accorded 
Him. He is not Himself perhaps one-sided, but 
His life has necessarily this one side. The moral 
teacher can only be the moral teacher. He cannot 
be the boon companion, the man of social hours 
and festal scenes as well. He is born only to try 
to make men better, and to suffer and die for the 
truth. Thereupon the record of such a life must 
have running through it the undertone of a mourn- 
ful and indignant sadness. It is the closing scenes 
of their Master's life which are the most indelibly 
imprinted on the memory of His disciples, and 
these throw their shadow backward on all the pre- 
vious months, the shadow of the Cross. How can 
a mourner, one who has lately lost a beloved 
Friend, when the Man whom he held highest has 
been unrighteously done to death, how can such 
an one recall light and festal scenes ? The sounds 
of mirth shock him. He must write his narrative 
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in a grave and sober way. It is only the good- 
ness of his Master that is his theme, to vindicate 
Him from the injustice done Him, to conciliate 
hearts to Him. And this view of the life of 
Jesus, originally fixed by St Peter on the Day of 
Pentecost, — the view of the Holy and Just One, 
who had been rejected of men, but vindicated 
by God, — this view had become the accepted one 
in the Church at large. Jesus was the sacrifice 
for the sins of the world. His life had been 
one of insults and suffering. Supposing there 
was anything to be told which did not directly 
bear on His truth and goodness, the Evangelists 
were not concerned to record it. Supposing 
His life was not all suffering, they were only 
concerned to show that still He had suffered 
most unrighteously. Hence we should look in 
vain for traces of the social life of Jesus, except 
there were some serious and didactic interest 
to be gathered. If there were any other side 
to His character, it was, in the first place, unlikely 
that there should be any room for its exercise 
in the life of a great moral teacher ; and 
secondly, it was almost impossible that, if there 
were, the record of such a life should include it. 
But now what do we find ? The Evangelists not 
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only display their own sense of what Jesus was, but 
they give us the description of Him, in one or two 
places, as He appeared to His countrymen and 
contemporaries at large. It is not too much to 
say that this is a complete reversal of anything we 
should have expected. And the account must be 
historical, for the precise reason that a panegyrist 
dare not have hazarded its insertion otherwise. 
For here there is no figure of the ascetic, hardly of 
the saint. Jesus is contrasted unfavourably in the 
popular estimation with His predecessor, the Bap- 
tist, in this sense. He is a " gluttonous man and a 
wine-bibber.*' Say, if you will, that these are the 
slanders and blasphemies of enemies ; but imagine 
the life of a man about whom such things could be 
said, even in the way of blasphemy and slander, 
and it must considerably modify our first-hand 
picture of Jesus. And it is observable that He 
does not repudiate the charge with indignation, as 
might have been expected, or even pass it by with 
indifference. He, in a manner, accepts it as His 
proper description. " The Son of man," He says, 
" came eating and drinking." And when they ask 
Him, " Why do the disciples of John fast oft, but 
Thy disciples fast not?'* He puts them off with a 
parable. There are times of joy and times of 
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sorrow in human life, like the bridal feast and the 
morning after, when the bridegroom has left his 
friends. In the Gospels Jesus is represented as a 
constant guest at banquets; His disciples include 
some of the more wealthy and powerful, Nico- 
demus, Simon, Levi, Zacchaeus, the wife of Herod's 
steward. It is true that even amid scenes of fes- 
tivity He turns, by preference, to the poor and 
suffering ; to a woman who is a sinner, and who 
wipes His feet with her hair (Luke vii. 37) ; and He 
bids His entertainers to invite the poor and the 
maimed (chap, xiv.) Still it is amid these scenes of 
festivity that He is frequently found, and if " the 
Son of Man hath not where to lay His head," it is 
because He voluntarily casts in His lot with the 
indigent ; not that many would not be glad if He 
would make His lodging with the rich, even during 
His life. Jesus then lives eminently a social life. 
He mixes unreservedly with all classes. He sees 
something of many different kinds of society. He 
is no hermit. He does not even confine Himself 
to the friendship of a few chosen disciples. He 
does not even make differences, associating with 
some and not with others, selecting only those who 
are God-fearing, and would be disposed to learn 
how their lives might be made better. He is no 
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anchorite. He does not practise mortifications or 
abstentions. If He goes without food and lodging, 
it is because in the life He has chosen there are 
these vicissitudes. He does not fast, though He 
may sometimes starve. On the contrary, He at 
least sees others partake of good cheer and pass 
their lives merrily^ without a suggestion in reproof, 
while He reserves all his indignation for the strict 
and formal Pharisees with their long prayers and 
their long faces. 

How this identification of the high moral Teacher 
with the man of social life and habits is brought 
about is doubtless through the very elevation of His 
moral doctrine. If virtue is a thing of the heart and 
not of outside show, if virtue is one and single, so 
that profligacy is not any less consonant with it 
than coldness and pride, then asceticism cannot be 
the last word on the subject. The outward mani- 
festation of this train of thought is found in the life- 
long controversy of Jesus with the Pharisees, who 
are to Him what the Sophists are to the Platonic 
Socrates. The publicans and harlots go into the 
kingdom of heaven before them. Hence there 
does not appear to be so much reason to repudiate 
the society of publicans and harlots, so as to 
identify oneself with strict people. It is to be 
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observed, however, that a moral rigorism does not 
turn about and convert itself into its opposite after 
this fashion, unless it is perfectly thorough. In the 
same way as, according to a German philosopher, 
if scepticism is thorough enough, it carries with it 
its own negation, and passes over into the logic of 
a true ontology. It will not suffice, as we might 
do ourselves, to associate with ordinary people in 
preference to a select and better-behaved circle, or 
to go about among the criminal classes, as the 
result of reflection and principle. This will not 
bring us to the same identification with such a 
society as appears to be depicted in the popular 
accounts of Jesus. The motive force must lie in 
the strength and purity of the moral intuition 
itself, which immediately discards what we may 
call mere goodness, and in the light of its own 
absolute standard finds for Pharisee and Publican, 
or for the good and the prodigal son, their own 
proper positions. 

We arrive at the same result, that is to say, at 
the identification of the ascetic with the social 
virtues, if we approach the character of Jesus first 
on its large sympathetic side. He associates by 
preference with ordinary mixed humanity. He is the 
man of social enjoyment rather than the man of 
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sensitive seclusion, but this is not as a mere boon-, 
companion. His regard for his associates, and His 
common feeling with them, holds by truth and 
reality. When He is asked why He eats and drinks 
with publicans and sinners, it is because He is " not 
come to call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance." Thus this fellow-feeling comes back to the 
rigorism of the ethical Teacher and Saviour of 
mankind. But neither is this the same as when 
some religious person goes about among irreligious 
people with the idea of converting them. It is 
obvious that of such a person there would never be 
the report given in the popular account of him, 
which we hear of Jesus above. Or if any one 
accused the missionary of being gluttonous or a 
wine-bibber, the character would not be accepted 
by the person concerned, even if it did not appear 
as a horse-jest upon his abstemious and respectable 
manner of life, which he would doubtless retain 
even amid these surroundings. Jesus, on the con- 
trary, would seem to find pleasure or satisfaction in 
mixing with ordinary life after this fashion, on the 
same ground as others who mix in their own 
societies. But His friendliness or benevolent in- 
tention towards those with whom He associates 
goes beyond the ordinary interpretation of being 
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ready " to do everyone a good turn," Because He 
is unconscious of there being any good turn worth 
considering to do other than bringing His friends 
to accept His Gospel. How He can " help His 
friends on" is by making them least in His 
kingdom, and it is with this conviction in His mind 
that He grows into familiarity with them, and 
makes Himself their good friend. 

But if Jesus unites in Himself in this way the 
virtues, if we may be allowed the expression, 
both of the saint and of the sinner, of the strict 
and of the easy man, this is, humanly speaking, 
an impossible combination, for the reason that 
the divergent types can only find identification 
by attaining to their ideal. Ordinary men, the 
best of men, must show a defect on one or other 
side. Consequently we have here a superhuman 
phenomenon. 
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CHAPTER IL 

JESUS IN RELATION TO ART. 

Was Jesus a pure Jew? It is by no means a 
question to be answered off-hand, and the issues of 
it are large, too large to be read by the theologians. 
We have at once the significant fact that His home 
is at Nazareth in Galilee. Surely in Galilee the 
stream of pure Jewish blood must be hopelessly 
commingled. If the Jews " have no dealings with 
the Samaritans " because of their Gentile charac- 
ter, so that, for example, a Samaritan contrasts as 
easily with a Priest or Levite as a Publican with 
a Pharisee, and the Gentile world in general is 
depicted in twenty passages of the Gospels in the 
personality of these " strangers," then surely the 
Galilean is doubly damned. " Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth.?" and, "Out of Galilee 
ariseth no prophet," are the popular proverbs that 
express this. In the second place we are not 
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concerned a priori m making out Christ to be of any 
one race more than another. For it is expressly 
denied by theologians that He may be regarded as 
inheriting character or reproducing the spiritual, or 
perhaps even corporeal, lineaments of His family. 
He takes upon Him the nature, not of David, 
but of man — homo^ without further qualification. 
Otherwise He would not be a type at all of human 
nature, but only of the particular race. On the 
other hand, understanding that on such premises 
the observation would have no bearing, it might 
still be interesting to discover that Jesus, whom we 
must recognise as the most remarkable of men, 
does not transgress in His origin the general his- 
torical position that it is not the pure, but on the 
contrary the mixed races that are the stronger. 
And even so, if Christ is to represent not one race, 
but humanity, may not this be brought about in 
some degree naturally? may not traducianism be 
excluded thus, that the race that He derives from 
is the world ? or at any rate may not the miracle of 
His birth otherwise, if still inevitable, be reduced 
in its proportions? Especially would it be very 
striking, if we could discover in the origin of Jesus 
a union of East and West, of the Aryan and 
Semitic fanjilies. No doubt we have it distinctly 
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stated that Jesus was of the lineage of David, but 
we might accept this and still leave the question 
where it was. David himself has foreign blood in 
his veins, as his great-grandfather married a 
Moabitess. Hence if we conceive the race to have 
suffered still further corruption in Galilee, this puts 
no slur on it which is not already conceded by 
the sacred writers themselves. A still more far- 
reaching consideration is the following. " The pecu- 
liar people *' have certainly a typical and prophetic 
as well as an historical position. This is in fact 
the only excuse for the attention which is bestowed 
upon their history in the Christian Church. We 
are thought to behold the sufferings of Christ and 
the vicissitudes of His kingdom prophetically en- 
acted in the history as they are also prophetically 
written in the books of the Old Testament. Thus 
the verse of Hosea is applied by Matthew (ii. 15) 
directly to the sojourn of the Holy Family in 
Egypt. St. Paul even denies that the promises 
apply to Israel at all, except as occupying this 
typical position. In the famous verse (16) of the 
third chapter of Galatians, he recalls the promise 
given to Abraham, " In thee and in thy seed shall 
all families of the earth be blessed," and claims on 
the ground of the use of the singular number that 
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the seed is not the Jewish people in general but 
Christ. And, further on, he positively identifies 
the existing Jewish people with the children of 
Abraham by Hagar, while it is only the spiritual 
Israel, i.e.y the Christian Church, which traces its 
descent through Sarah! In accordance with this 
view the promised restoration of the Jews is no- 
thing more than the establishment of the Kingdom 
of Christ, who is indeed the Prince and Saviour 
God sends, a second Joshua to lead all the tribes 
of men into a promised land. But if the references 
to Israel in prophecy are to be viewed, and on 
such unexceptionable authority, as having merely 
this parabolical signification, why should we be 
debarred from interpreting similarly the reference 
to the Son of David ? Then Jesus would not need 
to belong literally to the line of David at all, and 
might be clear of all Jewish descent altogether. 
It is true that we have the genealogy of Jesus 
given in the form of a regular family tree by two 
of the Evangelists. But in the first place these 
genealogies are confessedly a weak place in the 
defences ; it would be a relief to many, and it 
has been suggested by some as critically sound, if 
their place in Scripture was not unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted. Secondly, any solution of the immense 
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discrepancy between them must at once introduce 
an element of ideality. For example, one theory 
suggests that we have in the one case the names 
of the actual fathers, in the other those of the 
heads of the family, according to the well-known 
Jewish law which makes one brother raise up seed 
in the name of another. According to another 
explanation these are the family trees of Mary and 
Joseph respectively. But in any case it would 
seem that if the names do not tally, one must be 
in the genealogy on some other than a real and 
literal ground. It would be only a further step to 
make both of an ideal character, when Jesus would 
be a son of David only in the same sense as the 
Galatians are "Abraham's seed " (Gal. iii. 29). A 
similar solution might be found for the further 
express statement of Luke (ii. 4), that it was 
"because he was of the house and lineage of 
David," that Joseph went up to Bethlehem to 
be taxed, where accordingly Mary was delivered. 
Matthew states without further remark (ii. i) that 
Jesus was born in Bethlehem. Jesus is addressed 
on several occasions as the " Son of David," but 
this is quite certainly only intended by those 
who so address Him to mark Him out as the 
Messiah, and conveys no belief of His family 
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belonging literally to the royal blood. On the 
contrary, the most awkward fact against the 
claims of Jesus in the popular estimation is 
evidently that He belongs to Galilee, and does 
not descend from David (John vii. 42). Whereas 
Jesus does not anywhere assert His descent, but 
rather puts aside the objection as immaterial- 
" What think ye of Christ ? " He asks, " Whose 
son is He ? " (Matt. xxii. 42). And when they 
give the received answer, "He is the son of 
David/* Jesus appears to go back rather to higher 
ground, " How then doth David call Him Lord? " 
As much as to say, It is not being David's son 
which makes any one to be the Messiah, but 
rather, whether David's son or no, if the Father 
have sent him. 

It seemed necessary with regard to the future 
course of our argument, to give what weight could 
be legitimately allowed to considerations such as 
the above. Jesus might be probably of imperfect 
Jewish blood, or even possibly no Jew at all, and 
yet it would not follow that the Scriptural account 
of Him should be contradicted. At the same 
time, if we take Him to have been of pure Jewish 
blood, in accordance with the first-hand interpreta- 
tion of the words .of Scripture, and with what is 
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commonly understood among the orthodox, this 
would be not less favourable, but more favourable, 
to the position we seek to establish. If we dis- 
cover in Jesus, not parenthetically, but as a per- 
sistent feature of character, dispositions which are 
other than Jewish, and traceable to quite foreign 
sources, this must appear in the one case perfectly 
astounding. And even in the other it must be 
allowed that in Galilee He would not be entirely 
clear of Jewish associations, that at any rate there 
would be but scanty foundations obtainable for 
this other and foreign culture, or indeed for cul- 
ture of any kind or nationality whatever, in Galilee 
at the date of the Christian era. Jesus then, we 
assert, in His public ministry displays character- 
istics perfectly abhorrent to the Jewish mind, and 
derived wholly elsewhere. And if this is so, it 
must be in the highest degree worthy of attention, 
and we should inquire in the language of His 
contemporaries, "What manner of man then is 
this ? '* Moreover, the discovery becomes so much 
the more certainly an historical feature, as it would 
only place the difficulty a step further back, 
and at the same time multiply it by four, if we 
imagined these characteristics to have been added 
gratuitously by His biographers. 
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The employment of Irony is wholly foreign to 
the Jewish style and mind. The Jewish writings 
have not indeed, so far as I know, been studied 
from this point of view, but we may be permitted 
provisionally to doubt whether they could be made 
to give any otlier response than that they do not 
know the thing at all. In the Old Testament we 
have perhaps other similar terms of speech to that 
of Elijah, " Cry aloud, for he is a god ; either he 
is sleeping," &c. This, however, is not irony, we 
must insist, but sarcasm, a very different and indeed 
opposite thing. Sarcasm is bitter, aggravating ; 
it enforces a triumph, or empoisons a scorn. The 
aim of irony is quite other, and so is the path it 
pursues. Irony is directed not to hurt and convict, 
but to correct and persuade ; it softens the spoken 
words instead of aggravating them ; it is gentle, 
self-effacing. A Jew is too ferociously solemn to 
indulge in irony ; there is required for its employ- 
ment some less stern culture than that of militant 
Monotheism. On the other hand, we might 
expect to discover in the writings of the Apostles 
of Christ some other than Jewish influences. 
But if St Paul employs the weapon of irony, 
as, for example, when before the Council, having 
addressed Ananias with the fierce words, " God 
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shall smite thee, thou whited wall/* and being 
thereupon rebuked for . speaking in such terms 
of so great an ecclesiastical personage, he ex- 
tricates himself by the ingenious retort, "I wist 
not, brethren, that he was the high priest ; for it 
is written. Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler 
of thy people," thus calling attention to Ananias* 
uncanonical elevation ; if St John warns us with a 
fine touch of irony, that " He that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen ? '* where the reason 
assigned, if undeniable in fact, is ironical in its 
application ; these are rare examples, and we have 
to recollect that St. Paul is a Greek Jew, and that 
St. John is who he is. Otherwise, in the Acts and 
Epistles we may doubt whether irony is much 
niore easily discoverable than in the Old Testa- 
ment books. Hence it becomes in the liighest 
degree startling to observe that in the language 
of Jesus irony is not only a common figure, but 
that it may be taken even as a guiding clue by 
which to follow His acts and discourses in general 
—a thing not yet sufficiently done by expositors. 
And if this is so, it becomes much more than a 
literary question— if there is to be this as a constant 
accompaniment of the personality of Jesus, a per- 
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sonal characteristic in Him. To point out all the 
instances of the employment of irony by Jesus 
would be a cold-blooded and thankless task. In- 
asmuch as humour is certainly an element here, 
we should have the same distressing result as 
when any one endeavours to explain a witticism 
or jeu de mots. But in especial we may notice 
how the want of the gift to discover such plays 
of fancy — a national, perhaps, more than a per- 
sonal defect — frequently leaves the celebrated 
Strauss beating the bush for a purely imaginary 
hare. For example, when some one comes to 
Jesus, and addressing Him in conventional 
language, says to Him, " Good Master, what shall 
I do to inherit eternal life ? " all the synoptics 
make Jesus reply, " Why callest thou Me good ? 
there is none good but One, that is God." Here, 
however little the speech might seem consonant 
to the character of a Being who was conscious of 
His own identity with the Godhead, yet in a mere 
human being it would be the veriest affectation of 
humility to use such words in sober seriousness in 
such a connection ; and it is perfectly gratuitous to 
take them au pied de la lettre^ and then seriously 
and solemnly contrast them in a lengthy argument 
with the response, "Which of you convinceth Me 
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of sin ? " in John viii. 46 ; where again the context 
does not admit the general bearing of the 
apostrophe which Strauss would fix upon it, but 
merely directs us to the consideration whether 
the teaching of Jesus is the truth or no. Similarly 
when Jesus refers the Sadducees to the Scrip- 
tures which make God speak of Himself as 
" the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,*' and 
then turns round on them with the comment, 
"God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living," we might pray that Heaven would " make 
incision " in the commentator who sets himself to 
consider whether it might not be disingenuous of 
Jesus to apply this argument. Finally, what are 
we to think of the inference from the text, 
" Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up," that Jesus contemplated a literal 
overthrow of the established Jewish creed, and 
sympathized with the subversive views of the 
levellers of the day ; so that it would be quite a 
correct charge which was brought against Him 
on His trial! But it is a very confined use of 
the discovery of the irony of Jesus to employ 
it only polemically against the critics of His. 
language. We ought rather to see in it the intel- 
lectual side of His gentle and persuasive temper, 
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and to find what there may be here which is 
characteristic. Any one can lay his finger on 
the irony of the occasion (Luke xx. 9, foil.) when 
Jesus having described His kingdom under the 
image of a vineyard, in which the husbandmen 
shamefully treat or kill the collectors of rent, and 
on the final appearance of the son and heir 
serve him no better ; and when he proceeds to 
say that the Lord will therefore destroy those 
husbandmen, and give their vineyard to others ; 
the Jews are so carried away by the story that 
thejy involuntarily exclaim, " God forbid ! " Of 
again, when they bring to Jesus the woman 
taken in adultery (John viii. 3, foil.), raising the 
question of capital punishment in her case, and 
when Jesus merely remarking " He that is without 
sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her," 
stoops down and busies himself with drawing 
figures in the sand ; whereupon, raising Himself 
up shortly afterwards, He discovers that all the 
accusers have walked away one by one, ** begin- 
ning at the eldest," and that He and the woman 
are now alone. Here the ironical treatment is 
perfectly plain and on the surface. But we should 
see also the same feature in the way Jesus deals 
with intending disciples. To one He says, "Foxes 
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have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, 
but the Son of Man hath not where to lay His 
head ;" to another, quite oppositely, " Let the dead 
bury their dead, but follow thou Me ; " to a third, 
**Go and sell all that thou hasL" Or what a 
scene is that when Jesus having thrice asked the 
repentant Peter whether he loves Him, and having 
met with the same eager response, merely directs 
him, if so, to " Feed My sheep ! " Even in the 
most striking and characteristic portions of our 
Lord's teaching, in the Beatitudes — ^** Blessed are 
the meek, for they shall inherit the earth," or in 
the Lord's Prayer — " Lead us not into tempta- 
tion ; " in the best known and most instructive 
of the parables, in the beggar Lazarus and the 
•good Samaritan, in the Foolish and Wise Virgins, 
and in the Ten Talents — "They say unto Him, 
Lord, he hath ten pounds," — ^we have the same 
underlying tone. 

But Irony is not a feature of style which can be 
assumed at will. It is the utterance of a special 
disposition of thought and temper. It distinguishes 
the moralist who exhibits it as being a man also 
of philosophic culture. It infers the serenity of 
thought and abstractedness from passion which 
philosophy imparts. Before an ironical manner 
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can be possible, moral disorders are already 
regarded as but symptoms of the disease of weak- 
ness and folly which infests the world, even the 
suicidal errors of human kind have ceased to ruffle. 
And this as a consequence of the larger view which 
culture imparts to " the spectator of all time and of 
all existence." Such a cultured equanimity must 
needs be a startling phenomenon in a rude age and 
among a reactionary people. No original genius 
or special natural gift could apparently impart it 
It does not come by nature but by experience and 
study. And the Jewish blood, as we have seen, is 
especially deficient in it Sophocles could not 
have perfected it in Dumfries. Burns could have 
had scarce a touch of it, had he been a Saxon. 
Nor will learning of every kind acquire it It is 
rather due to the scientific temper than to practice 
in science, and the capacity to learn is possibly a 
prerequisite. And, even so, we may observe further 
that the irony of Jesus is something other than that 
displayed for example by the historic Socrates. 
This rests on spiritual at least as much as mental 
discipline ; it is not the intellectual pity for the 
errors of mankind which directs it so much as the 
moral compassion for their infirmities. It touches 
the boundary where pathos and humour meet. 
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Only in the Platonic Socrates we seem to hear a 
few notes of the strain, when the dwellers in the 
cave are said to be " like us poor mortals " — h\iolovq 
viMv, ijv 8' iyu) : or when we are told that the 
regeneration of society is impossible until such 
time as philosophers bear rule, or our rulers may 
be brought to study philosophy. Or, as Jesus 
would have said, until we all become as little 
children. But we must insist once more that the 
Platonic Socrates is more than a moral reformer, 
and it is not rectitude of principle but some fine- 
ness of feeling which brings him to give us bits of 
a strain like this. 

The most serious criticism of the character of 
Jesus is that which objects to Him that He is 
necessarily one-sided. We find in Him the moral 
virtues, but no others. Place Him, the argument 
might run, on the highest pinnacle of goodness, 
yet is He only a good man. In proportion as His 
mission is to teach men of the Father and to 
publish His new gospel of benevolence and com- 
passion, just in that proportion is He necessarily 
cut off from other phases of human life. It would 
be only moral loveliness for which He would have 
an eye. The truth of art would be nothing to 
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Him, because truth was to Him something so 
much higher. There is then a quality in Sopho- 
cles or in Titian which is wanting in Jesus. The 
delights and the demands of the imagination 
strike in Him no chord of sympathy ; this part of 
ourselves lies apart from Him. But in that case 
we should be compelled to look upon Jesus as 
unsatisfactory'; there would be times when So- 
phocles and Titian were more to us than He. 
As with a poet or painter who has married an 
unimaginative wife, there would be an ache in our 
hearts when we brought our works and saw no 
answering emotion in the eyes that gazed on them. 
There is involved the historical consequence that 
the Renascence of Art is antagonistic to Chris- 
tianity, whereas in the Hellenic religion, for ex- 
ample. Art made real the limbs and the thoughts 
of God. The Artist feels an instinctive jealousy 
of this exaltation of the kingdom of the moralist 
at the expense of liis own, he is jealous for the 
fair things of earth, which are neglected for a 
hypothetical heaven. Moreover, if "conduct" is 
really "three parts of life,*' this must be some- 
thing more than the performance of our duty. 
Human nature is complex, and if you develop 
one side of it exclusively, even that side fails of 
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complete expansion. Make moral goodness the 

one and only thing in life, make it even prepon- 
derate too greatly, and you arrive at a narrow 
and unsympathetic morality, a morality which 
may be anything else, but is assuredly not Chris- 
tian in tone. It is quite too late in the day to 
waste time in disproving the truth of asceticism. 
We have weighed long ago both monk and 
Puritan. Has a perfectly symmetrical act of 
goodness a value infinitely above that of a clear 
starlight night or a bright spring morning? So 
says the moralist. And yet we all feel (except 
a very few) that such a measure is overstrained. 
Man, as the ancients argued, is not the highest 
thing in nature, unless we conceive nature herself to 
be a part of man. And we recognise that even to 
the moral nature itself there is no inconsiderable 
gain in such a thought. If the artist mind appears 
to be wanting in moral earnestness, it has its own 
counterbalancing virtues of appreciation, of sym- 
pathy, of self-effacement. Hence if Jesus is really 
defective on this side of our nature, we can at 
once give allowance to the artist, and say boldly 
that then is Jesus also to that degree a worse 
moralist. And then what becomes of the exclu- 
sive claims of Christianity at all } And, still more 
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fatally, what becomes of the title of Jesus to be 
regarded as a perfect man, when He is but a per- 
fectly good man? It would seem that we must 
give up everything, unless on the faith that there is 
a satisfactory answer to be found even here, where 
most of all there seems to be a lack of encourage- 
ment. What is the use of arguing for the Divinity 
of Jesus while His human nature is thus left still 
imperfect? or of expatiating on His goodness, when 
goodness could not still be all we needed to find ? 
And even there might be an artistic side of the 
character of Jesus, and still this be undiscoverable 
in a record of His public ministry, where it is His 
moral and religious doctrine which becomes the 
leading theme. On the other hand, suppose that 
on a review of the record the contrary should turn 
out, that the artistic nature of Jesus should stand 
clear beyond the possibility of doubt or evasion, 
and consider whether anything we have as yet 
discovered in Him would be so startling a testi- 
mony to the extraordinary and exceptional cha- 
racter of this human being. There is no such gulf 
fixed anywhere in our time and to our apprehen- 
sion as between Art and Morality. That is to say, 
how could one preach morality without having his 
attention exclusively fixed on that 1 And we think 
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that the artist mind lives too much by impulse and 
feeling to live virtuously except by accident, to 
have' any conscious moral principle. 

In the first place, however, Jesus may reasonably 
be viewed in relation to His age and country. It 
would be felt at once as monstrous to expect in 
Him the technical acquirement of a Greek dra- 
matist or a Venetian painter. This consideration 
applies equally to science as to art. If we had to 
consider His attitude towards the molecular con- 
stitution of matter or the wave theory of light, the 
personality of Jesus would be at once lost to us. 
Whether we think that those things ought to be 
within His cognisance or not, we cannot afford to 
try and place them so, on pain of blurring irre- 
coverably the lines of the picture. From the mere 
suggestion of such a question we find in ourselves 
an instinctive recoil. But in a former portion of 
our inquiry we traced the distinction between the 
perfect scientific mind and the perfect attainment 
of Science, and it may be asked whether no such 
distinction is possible as well in the domain of Art. 
The degree of technical knowledge of acquirement 
might not be in question, but only whether, inde- 
pendently of its active realization, the artistic 
temperament is possessed. Secondly, we may 
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admit that Jesus is presented to us as the moral 
teacher, and we might consider whether, even 
supposing there to be present in His nature poetic 
elements, we could reasonably expect to find them 
evidenced in a life of this kind. A human per- 
sonality must depend greatly upon its circum- 
stances, and particular occasions draw out into 
view particular aspects of the character, although 
it may by no means be the case that there are not 
other possible aspects, if the occasion for exhibit- 
ing them arose. Thus we have at once the excuse 
that if Jesus passed His life as a preacher of the 
Gospel, the artistic side of Him would not be so 
much developed, without its following that He has 
no artistic side ; while, still more, any manifestation 
of this would naturally be omitted in a narrative 
compiled from other points of view. Hence, how- 
ever, we learn what it is hopeless to look for, and 
the issue becomes narrowed for us. It is no longer 
whether Jesus exhibited the artistic faculty or was 
able to take delight in the things which an artist 
feels, but merely whether His nature was of the 
required colour. At the same time, however 
striking and admirable it might be to find right- 
eousness and sensibility thus met together, our 
prior object must be to rebut the criticism, as it is 
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destructive, that is, as it denies to Jesus an artistic 
side. Is there to Him no beauty but in goodness, 
and does He feel no emotion but towards the 
happiness and misery of His fellow-men ? Is " His 
Father's will," which is His meat, only to live a 
holy life ? and has He no other hunger but for 
this ? If so, we may reverence and admire Him, 
but there are things in ourselves which He has 
not got, and which are either divine or God is 
nothing at all to us any more. 

The nature of Jesus we have already seen 
to be more richly endowed than that of the 
pure Jew, and we are forced to presuppose Him 
possessed of a subtle and delicate culture, taking 
root in the deepest parts of His nature, before 
He can exhibit the gentle irony which permeates 
even His ethical acts and discourses. So far we 
may be confident that He starts with a nature 
eminently sensitive, a finely-constructed key-board, 
on which the softest touch vibrates. And when 
we inquire what the artist mind is in itself as 
distinguished from any particular expression of 
it in one or other field of Art, we may, no doubt, 
define it as being of an emotional as well as 
imaginative cast. The fountain of all Art lies in 
the experience of human feeling and passion. 
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while it is the part of the imagination to inten- 
sify this. Such experience the artist must have 
in his proper person ; it will not suffice to learn 
about it from others. It is thus that the lives 
of artists appear to take an eccentric orbit, and 
are not seldom of a pathetic or even tragical 
description. The finest lyrical or dramatic poetry 
may mark but the subsidence of storms which 
once shook all through the singer, and he may 
sometimes open his veins and write with his blood. 
So the painter or the musician may be a strange 
man among his fellow-men because of the feelings 
that fill him. As it has been beautifully said, 
the deep waters are always dark and still. Now 
Jesus is certainly depicted in the Gospel as pos- 
sessed of strong feelings. He is a Man of many 
tears, He seeks in solitude the restoration of 
Himself, He shrinks from pain and death. Even 
grant that the mystery of pain may be more 
real to Him than to others, even presuppose the 
special horror, as we have elsewhere sketched 
it, of His final agony ; still, even so, He is, we 
assert boldly, only exonerated from the charge 
of effeminacy and over-softness, if the full artistic 
nature is allowed Him. And to hold Him to 
be effeminate in an unworthy sense would be to 
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contradict the facts of His whole life, and to leave 
unaccounted for the quiet dignity and serenity 
displayed on a hundred occasions in face of insult 
or danger, not least before the infuriated mob 
of this very day of His condemnation to death. 
But who would think of Shakspeare as a weaker 
nature if he wept when we should not weep? 
or would not think rather that it was because 
his nature was finer strung than ours ? But in 
especial Jesus was a man of strong sympathies 
and attachments. It is impossible to miss the 
significance of the various scenes on the shores of 
the Lake of Galilee, or in the Mount of Olives^ 
when He seems to have found a, quiet relief in 
the company of chosen disciples. " Will ye also 
go away } " He asks the twelve, when others 
cease to walk with Him. The falling away of 
Judas is a chief sorrow in His betrayal ; and in 
John xiii. 18 He identifies His feeling with that 
of David at the rebellion of Absalom : " He that 
eateth bread with me hath lifted up his heel 
against me." (Comp. Ps. xli. 9.) We have already, 
in considering the authenticity of the single 
"beloved disciple," discovered how large a part 
of our admiration of the character of Jesus nests 
on this strength which He displayed of personal 
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attachment, and we have endeavoured, as far as 
might be, to understand how such feelings could 
be consistent with the nature of a being who 
possessed a Divine Personality. But certainly in 
such attachments, viewed in their human lineaments, 
sentiment plays a large part. The difference 
between approval or admiration of character and 
affection for a person is inlfinite. Friendships often 
seem irrational, so little part does the judgment 
play in forming them. At any rate we rarely are 
conscious of what qualities in the man have 
attached us to him. It is not his qualities but 
himself to which we are attached. In the more 
impassioned kinds of friendship, such as especially 
grow up between younger men (though in no 
friendship which goes beyond mere acquaintance 
can such a feeling be absent), the sight of the 
beloved person, the sound of his voice, the touch 
of him, the grasp of his hand, do not go for 
nothing any more than in the affection which 
subsists between persons of different sexes. Even 
the extravagant protestation of David in his 
lament for Jonathan, " Thy love to me was won- 
derful, passing the love of women," may be some- 
times felt to give us the words we need. Human 
nature is mixed between intellect and feeling, and 
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we feel in so far as we are not merely rational but 
sensible beings as well. And the truth of human 
nature in Jesus, if His nature is to be perfect, 
cannot be without a sensory part. On the other 
hand it is only the very crudest psychology that 
represents the feelings as any less a part than the 
intellect of the human soul. Even in the sexual 
feeling, so far as we are more than the animals, 
irrational instinct can form at best only the point 
of departure, which must be immediately tran- 
scended, so that the difference of sex cannot 
furnish anything approaching a complete explana- 
tion of ideal love. On the contrary this must be 
held in a being endowed with reason to belong to 
the same species as all his other attachments, and 
the moral aspect of marriage is when the wife is 
the best friend of the husband. Thus we are told 
that " in the resurrection,'* and it is curious that 
the language is that of Jesus Himself, "they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the 
angels in heaven." This high pitch of sentiment 
would be naturally the key in which alone Jesus 
could feel, if He is to present an ideal human 
nature. Thus it is no mere accidental circumstance 
that the marriage relation stands on one side to 
Him. The ideal man, we may say, cannot marry. 
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But equally the sentiment, which is the truth of 
the marriage relation, must be discoverable in Him. 
If, however, there is a beloved disciple, we might 
question if the truth of passion in this tran- 
scendental sense was not already exhibited. And 
reciprocally Jesus experiences both the truth and 
falsehood of friendship's vows. But we are not 
left in any doubt about this point. Jesus is 
described as living in intimate relationship with 
women as well as with men (Luke viii. 2). Unlike 
the beloved disciple, the personality of St. Mary 
Magdalene is not due to the fourth Gospel alone. 
Already in Luke x. 38, foil, we have the beautiful 
picture of her who " sat at Jesus* feet and heard His 
word." Jesus will not have her to be disturbed. 
She " hath chosen the good part, which shall not 
be taken away from her." And her name is 
already recorded among the few who stood by the 
cross (Matt, xxvii. 56, &c.). The fourth Gospel, 
however, in the account of the raising of Lazarus, 
brings the household at Bethany before us in 

clearer light, while the personality of Mary, who 

* 

" sat still in the house,*' is maintained if only by 
this touch. Yet it is hardly fanciful to detect in 
the deference shown to her movements (v. 31), as 
well as in the manner of her meeting as contrasted 
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with that of her sister with Jesus {32,33), that she 
is understood to bear some special relation to Him. 
And this seems quite impossible not to gather 
from her behaviour on the Easter morning, when 
she comes " early while it was yet dark " to the 
sepulchre (xx. i), or in the subsequent pathetic 
interview with the risen Jesus. These, however, 
are things that can be only incidentally recorded 
by the Evangelist, who would feel them too sacred 
to form in themselves a part of the narrative. 
Even in the case of the beloved disciple Jesus is 
said to have given a severe rebuff to those who 
would inquire into the relationship of His life 
(John xxi. 22). But we may, perhaps, surmise 
that among the women who followed Jesus some 
one was admitted into closer sympathy with Him, 
and the name of St. Mary Magdalene may at any 
rate represent this idea. Meanwhile the effect of 
the latter part of this chapter upon the destructive 
criticism with which we started, will not need 
words.* 

Jesus Christ is, however, in all probability one 
of those youthful figures that astonish the world. 
The importance of this conception, both with re- 

* See Note B. — On the Poetry of the Language of Jesus. 
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gard to the subject of this and the preceding 
chapter, has been completely overlooked. On the 
contrary, the character of Jesus is so sympathetic 
that the instinct of every writer about Him is, 
however unconsciously, to think of Him as a man 
of something near his own years, just as the age 
of Hamlet is often said to be the age of the reader 
of the play. On the one hand it is quite true that 
we cannot accept confidently as being actual and 
not mystical numbers either the thirty years of 
Jesus when He began His ministry, or the three 
years of its duration. On the other hand there 
is no antecedent improbability in those figures 
being near the mark. There is sufficient diffi- 
culty, as we have already seen, in making Jesus 
remain unknown till His thirtieth year, and we 
cannot afford to put it off any longer. The 
mother of Jesus is represented as surviving Him, 
and His " brothers " continue down to a late 
period in the early Church. The famous locus 
classicus in John viii. 57 would indeed only make 
Jesus on this side fifty, but the reference is to 
centuries, and we might paraphrase, "Thou hast 
not yet lived half a century ; how much less all 
the hundreds of years down from Abraham I " 
On the other hand it is not begging the question 
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to say that the relation of Jesus both to His 
disciples and to opponents is rather that of a 
young man. The women who " minister to Him 
of their substance/' in Luke viii., appear, we 
might say, to be careful for Him in a way which 
is not natural with a man of mature age, who 
may be left to defend himself. A similar soli- 
citude is observable in the Twelve when they 
find Jesus talking with the woman of Samaria, 
and entreat Him to take food, or when Thomas, 
in John xi. i6, proposes, " Let us also go, that 
we may die with Him," and there are other 
situations which might be added. It can hardly 
be fanciful to detect a tone which would be 
inconsistent from younger men towards an 
elder. While the astonishment expressed at the 
" wisdom *' of Jesus on several occasions, and 
the indignation over His authoritative manner, 
come with more force if we conceive Him to be 
youthful in appearance. There is sometimes too 
an impetuosity about Himself which directs the 
same way, e.g,y when He drives the traffickers out 
of the Temple or feeds the five thousand. In His 
parables we find a general reference to Himself as 
youthful ; He is the bridegroom, the king's son ; 
He refers to prodigal and disobedient sons as 
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illustrations of human life (Luke xv. 11, foil. ; Matt, 
xxi. 28, foil.) ; even the titles which He gives 
Himself of Son of Man and Son of God, and the 
title of Son of David by which others address 
Him, however proper in any case, would lose some- 
thing of their appropriateness in the ears of the 
generality if Jesus was of maturer age. Thus 
He might be spoken of in ordinary parlance as 
one whose career of usefulness was prematurely 
shortened, who was cut off in His flower. He is 
a youthful conqueror, like Alexander, though a 
conqueror of another kind. Like Achilles, He 
has chosen a short life with glory, though this glory 
is not His own, but that of His Father. Thus it is 
not only what poetic elements there might be in 
His own nature, but that His life is itself a tragedy 
and His career a poetic one. It is observable that 
in the divorce of art from religion the facts of the 
life of Christ have been, nevertheless, seized upon 
by the artistic instinct. On the canvas of Raphael 
or Titian as well as in the music of Bach or 
Handel we have this evidenced. 

It is open to doubt whether St. Mary Magda- 
lene ought to be identified with the woman " who 
was a sinner** of Luke vii. It is true that the 
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narrative of Luke does not aim at chronological 
sequence, but can we carry this exegetical prin- 
ciple so far as to identify so early an occasion 
with that Anointing, recorded by the other Evan- 
gelists (Matt. xxvi. ; Mark xiv.-; John xii.), which 
immediately preceded the betrayal of Christ? 
The incident would lose all its beauty if we could 
think that it w,as twice performed by Mary; 
while if the two occasions are perfectly inde- 
pendent of one another, we may find in the first 
merely the devotion of a casual penitent to Christ, 
while the act of Mary belongs to a kind of ritual 
of affection, — " She hath done it for My burial." 
Mary, we might think, enters always into the 
confidence of Jesus, who has told her of His 
approaching suffering, and she comes in her deep 
grief to exhibit some last proof of affection. On 
the other hand, there is the coincidence of the 
" Pharisee " of Luke vii. having the same name 
as " Simon the Leper," in whose house at Bethany 
Mary's act was performed. But certainly the 
scene at the raising of Lazarus seems to be quite 
inconsistent with the supposition that Mary 
belonged to the class commonly called " sinners." 
And when commentators gratuitously suppose the 
" seven devils" of Mark xvi., which Jesus had cast 
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out of her, to signify her being reclaimed from an 
abandoned life, we have no patience to answer. 
Not to mention that in Luke viii. 2 these seven 
devils are a special example of persons healed 
of *'evil spirits and infirmities!" But whatever 
we may think of this identification, which was 
wholly unknown to the earlier Greek fathers, 
Mary Magdalene may be undoubtedly held to 
have been one who 'Moved much." 



CHAPTER III. 

JESUS IN RELATION TO MORALITY. 

" God seeth not as man seeth ; for man looketh 
upon the outward appearance, but God looketh 
upon the heart." This is a beautiful aphorism 
and readily recognised as true in idea. Hence if 
a Divine Being is to come into the world to deliver 
lectures upon ethics, we should surmise that He 
would have, as the phrase goes, something new to 
say. It would wofully discredit Him if this was 
not so. Certainly this discredit does not attach 
to the moral teaching of Jesus, but the novelty of 
His say upon morality must strike us as being in 
a very strange direction. It appears less a new 
method or new principles of morality than an 
attack upon morality itself. For however much 
in the theoretic exposition of His system Jesus 
may divide mankind into good and evil, of which 
the former are the blessed of His Father, while the 
latter descend to the outer darkness and gnashing 
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of teeth, yet practically in His own personal 
association with men He sets on one side for 
ridicule, scorn, and vituperation, all the actual 
living persons of His world who would appear 
to be virtuous and well-behaved, while He pours 
beatitudes on the outcasts and the criminals of 
society. This is the astonishing novelty that we 
have got to face. It is not any use accounting for 
it on the theory that the one class of criminals are 
perhaps, though heinous, yet inclined to penitence, 
while the other apparently virtuous persons are 
cherishing evil passions and hard-heartedness in 
secret. This may be so, but it does not appear. 
It is not the insincere Pharisees, but the Pharisees 
en bloCy who are thrust aside ; whereas of course 
the Pharisees were in reality the regenerators of 
Jewish society. Add that rulers, scribes, priests, 
and Levites are equally condemned. What por- 
tion of society do these represent.? Where are 
we to look for their representatives now ? Is it 
to be supposed that Jesus would appear a different 
man if He lived at the modern epoch, and that 
instead of setting up the publicans and harlots 
above whole sections of respectable citizens He 
might now be found to be at any rate in favour 
of the well-to-do and intelligent portion of the 
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Christian world? The historical picture will not 
bear any such supposition. Hence surely we 
should expect some exceptions. Is not this 
sweeping condemnation of a class dangerous, 
misleading, wholly unjust? How would it sound 
as applied to an analogous class in modem 
society? Similarly, it is the publicans and har- 
lots without further qualification who go into 
the kingdom of heaven before these well-con- 
ducted people. In the case of a mere -human 
reformer we might explain that the upper strata 
of society are never so receptive of new ideas, 
and that this moral praise and blame must merely 
be taken to mean that Jesus rests His cause on 
the adherence of the masses. " Blessed are the 
poor: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." Even 
as applied to Jesus there might be some truth 
here, and yet the explanation could not be a 
sufficing one. Rather we should say that if He 
rests His cause on the support of the poor, it is 
because He judges them to be more worthy, and 
there is an open truthfulness, we might say a 
convincingness, in His moral censures which pre- 
cludes the supposition of their being guided by 
polemical interests. The vices, however, which 
He fastens on the saviours of society belong all 
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to one specific class: — Pride and self-righteousness, 
hard-heartedness and exclusiveness, maliciousness 
and unmercifulness, hypocrisy and want of self- 
knowledge, covetousness and envy. The new 
measure is that these are more serious faults than 
those which attach to the criminal classes, that it 
is the vices of the residuum which are venial, and 
those of the educated and refined portion of the 
community which are deadly in the judgments of 
God. Thus priests and Levites go their way, but 
it is the Samaritan who is found to have a com- 
passionate heart ; ten men are cleansed, and again 
it is only a Samaritan who is thankful to God for 
his cure ; the beggar Lazarus is exalted to Abra- 
ham's bosom ; the prodigal son, who has devoured 
his patrimony with harlots, has the fatted calf 
killed for him ; the woman who is a sinner is 
accepted ; the thief on the cross is made a com- 
rade ; the publicans and sinners are those with 
whom Jesus eats and drinks; from the highways 
and hedges they are to be brought into His 
kingdom ; it will be more tolerable for Sodom 
than for Capernaum in the day of judgment; 
nay, even the greater the sinner, the better would 
seem to be his case; of the two debtors he to 
whom the most is forgiven will love the most ; 
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righteousness would seem to be the only un- 
pardonable crime. Can we at all discover the 
guiding principle which runs through these 
determinations ? 

I do not think I shall be wrong in saying that 
every moralist without exception before Christ has 
connected the depravity of man with his relation 
to a bodily frame. Virtue becomes the superiority 
to the so-called bodily passions ; its cultivation 
consists in mortifying the flesh, and the believer 
in immortality looks forward to a time when the 
spirit shall be freed from these earthly trammels 
and sin no more. But it is precisely this side of 
immorality, the side of insobriety and irregularity, 
when the appetites are left without control and a 
man lives only for the gratification of his passions, 
be they what they may, — what has been felicitously 
described as "the sublime innocence of perfect 
immorality ; " it is precisely this side towards which 
Jesus, if we may be provisionally allowed the ex- 
pression, shows indulgence. This, if we observe, 
is the differentia which divides between Him and 
every other moral teacher. The one occasion on 
which incontinency is immediately brought before 
Him (John viii. 3, foil.). He only takes advan- 
tage of to unmask once more the scribes and 
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Pharisees, the objects of all His denunciation, 
while to the sinful woman He says, " Neither do I 
condemn thee." And the authenticity of the occa- 
sion is perfectly immaterial, as it cannot be denied 
to be in accordance, as we have seen, with the 
general tenour of the doctrine of Jesus. But the 
fact is that good men, almost in proportion as they 
are good men, even at this date, find it difficult to 
accept this doctrine simply. It seems to be too 
rash an experiment in morality, as if it would upset 
everything, and still more as if it would leave our- 
selves without our proper credit, if the prodigal 
son, interpreted literally as the actual prodigals of 
our own society, is to be set on a level with us, or 
even preferred on moral grounds to us, who have 
*' these many years never transgressed at any time 
our Father's commandment.'* So difficult is it for 
the human mind even to appreciate and accept the 
determination of the mind of God. How impos- 
sible then for the highest and best human intelli- 
gence to have discovered it, if this be indeed it ! 
In reality, however, the philosophy of the distinc- 
tion drawn by Jesus is perfectly clear and on the 
surface. Far short of the bodily appetites being 
criminal, it is only so far as these are related to a 
conscious rational mind that criminality attaches. 
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An animal cannot commit a crime. And it is true 
that what is commonly called vice may be a very 
serious matter, when it has been, as it were, adopted 
by the will. But a great deal of such vice is 
happily very much on the outside of the man ; it is 
due to weakness of the moral principle rather 
than a depravation of it. This is a philosojAical 
distinction as old as the hills. On the other hand 
the hard, greedy, unsympathetic character can 
only be displayed when the heart and mainspring 
of action is already corrupted. No man is allured 
by the cross lights of pleasure to shut himself out 
from the love of his kind. Here rather it is that 
one of the passions, the redeeming passion of phi- 
lanthropy, remains blind. And this corruption of 
the heart in reality carries with it all the rest. So 
that for example the fall of an Angelo is dramati- 
cally harmonious. " Out of the heart," Jesus says, 
"proceed adulteries, fornications," &c. Even on 
the side of sensual indulgence the sinner is in a 
more hopeful condition than the " righteous " 
Pharisee. And we may at least say that sensual 
indulgence is not the only form of vice. 

At the same time, however, that Jesus shows 
a recognition of different degrees of depravity in 
dealing with clcisses of persons, there is no 
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relativity in His judgment of vice itself. He does 
not know of any venial sin. On the contrary 
the smallest is as important to correct as the 
largest fault, the mote in our own eye as the 
beam in our brothers. No moralist ever sur- 
passed His high ideal of purity (Matt. v. 28). A 
glance, a thought, and we are already guilty. 
Thus the habit of life required of such as would 
be His disciples is unmistakable. There must 
be the single eye {jd. vi. 22), the way is strait 
(vii. 14), they are to be immaculate as gods (v. 48). 
But first of all they must be won to Jesus ; they 
must be able to love and desire the beauty of 
virtue. Now it is very much against the chance 
of this when the people are already virtuous on 
a wrong tack, and the heart of the poor and 
ignorant is often simpler and truer than that of 
their betters. Thus the occasion of the superior 
commendation of rude and coarse natures is that 
they show some better feeling. The publican in 
the Temple cries, "God be merciful to me a 
sinner." Or they are attracted through some 
unspoilt instinct of generosity to the person of 
Jesus, like the sinful woman who washes His feet 
with her tears, or the thief on the cross who 
protests, "This Man hath done nothing amiss." 
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While the fatal fault of more respectable people 
is that they lack this truth of feeling. Dives 
suffers Lazarus to lie at his gate ; the priest and 
Levite pass by on the other side ; Simon the 
Pharisee gives Jesus no water to wash His feet ; 
the servant whose Lord has excused him his 
debt exacts from his fellow-servant the uttermost 
farthing. Finally the cause of Jesus is identified 
with that of suffering humanity. " Inasmuch as 
ye did it not to the least of these, ye did it not 
to Me/' 

Many people would have had us rest the entire 
proof of the divine character of Jesus on the 
matter of this chapter alone, and it ought certainly 
even by itself to suffice. The evidence of the 
truth of a religion, it is said, must be found in its 
moral truth, and in the former Part we allowed 
the fullest weight to this consideration. But the 
facts here are very hard to seize and make one's 
own. We are inclined to look upon the Pharisee 
as some one of a specially forbidding aspect, and 
on the sinner as the converted hero of religious 
tracts. Only when we realize that it is the actual 
existing man of virtue and social reformer as he 
existed in the time of Jesus, the entire outward 
manifestation of good behaviour and sobriety, 
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which He condemns, while it is the outcast and 
reprobate class which He takes into His favour, 
only then shall we discover the wholly inexplicable 
character of this ethical attitude, which is never- 
theless endorsed by the general acceptance of 
Christianity. Inexplicable, that is to say, unless 
on the supposition that we have here One who 
can penetrate into the inmost springs of action, 
who can read the hearts of those with whom He 
comes in contact in a way such as no fellow-man 
could do. 

Even subsequent to the advent of Christ the 
moral balance is not held in the same way by any 
other except Jesus. The Apostles in their dealings 
with particular churches immediately descended 
from the lofty standpoint which had been given 
them, accommodated their teaching to the sup- 
posed needs of a corrupt society, and we obtain 
the fierce invectives of the first chapter of the 
Romans and of i Cor, vi. Whether this accom- 
modation was necessary or expedient is not the 
question. It might be that the Divine Idea will not 
move in the actual world, at any rate in the present 
condition of it ; and in the regulation of any society - 
disorders from time to time arise, which seem to 
require immediate treatment by rebuke or punish- 
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ment of the offender. Only it lies on the surface 
to any attentive reader of the discourses of Jesus 
that He would not Himself have wasted words on 
the Corinthian or Roman sensualist ; it would have 
been the false philosophers and dilettante gentry 
for whom He would have reserved all the bitterness 
of His denunciation. The history of morality in 
the Church subsequent to the time of the Apostles 
makes it return to the place where Christ found it. 
Under imperial forms it becomes mainly a political 
affair. The sanctity of the family relation is 
necessary to the stability of society. Thus it is on 
this side that the attention of the moralist is con- 
centrated. The name of " immorality " is confined 
to one species of vice, and that possibly not the 
most heinous or demoralizing. So long as a woman 
does not give way to a particular temptation, she is 
not said to have lost her " virtue," though she may 
have accumulated all other vices under the sun. 
The point here is that the man, the sex which 
rules and legislates, must be secure not only in his 
own possession of his property, but also in pre- 
serving it for the issue of his proper loins. Hence 
women have been from the earliest times denied 
any career in the Church except either a domestic 
or a secluded one. Let a woman be " virtuous," if 
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not from choice, at least from want of opportunity. 
The characters of men, it is admitted, are 
strengthened and refined by Culture, but in the 
case of women we cannot venture to afford the 
experiment. To inquire, however, whether this 
.system has proved a success, is nothing but a 
melancholy mockery of the existing social con- 
dition of whatever age. This is, indeed, more 
than anything else the special side of vice on 
which legislation is and must be a failure. The 
more you make profligacy opposed to law, 
whether the law of the land or that of social 
opinion, the more you ensure its being fashion- 
able. Forbid this vice, and you directly encourage 
it. Nor is any fear of punishment in this world 
or another sufficient to deter a man under the 
influence of passion. On the other hand, consider 
the operation of the original Christian ethics. 
Here the prevention of this or any other form of 
vice depends, as we have seen, on the proper 
direction of the sympathies. "Love worketh no 
ill to his neighbour ; therefore love is the fulfilling 
of the law. For this. Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery .... is comprehended in the saying, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." The selfish- 
ness of passion is directly met by the counter 
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devotion to humanity. A real regard for those 
about us imparts far other aims than the grati* 
fication of our own appetites. On the contrary, 
a fellow human being becomes a fair creation 
which it seems heartless to spoil Meanwhile 
our own hearts are occupied by devotion to Christ 
and obedience to His law on the ground of affec- 
tion. The "new commandment" of universal 
charity is a mere rider on the original proposi- 
tion, that as we believe in God, so we are also 
to believe in Jesus (John xiv. i). Here is, if any- 
where, a working principle, had it only ever been 
tried. But it is a whole heaven removed, we may 
acknowledge, from any system of morality before 
it or after it. 

As regards the Teutonic nations, the principal 
result of the property-morality, which we have 
above characterized, has been that we have im- 
ported the idea of a distinct class, if we should 
not rather say caste, of profligate women — a thing 
unknown to our pagan forefathers. Even a recent 
writer on morals views this type of woman as 
being a necessary institution, and indeed the 
saviour of society at large : ** Herself the supreme 
type of vice, she is ultimately the most efficient 
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guardian of virtue.*' This horrible theory forms 
the reductio ad absurdum^ if one were needed, 
of the system which exalts personal chastity into 
the one type of "virtue," and knows only one 
form of " immorality '* to preach against. It ends 
in recognising the " immorality " of women, and 
so by implication condoning or even taking for 
granted that of men ; whereas in reality chastity 
is a moral before it is a social question, and if it 
were not for artificial considerations of Roman 
law could be treated on its proper ground. 
There is, in fact, no such thing as a class or a 
caste of profligacy, except so far as we make one. 
What right have we to mete out a different 
measure to a particular form of vice over all 
other forms, or to vice in a woman over the 
same vice in a man ? The only ground can be 
the utility of such a pious fraud in view of our 
existing social arrangements. Otherwise do away 
with Mr. Lecky's "efficient guardian of virtue," 
and within our own domestic circles let a good 
and pure-minded woman be honoured for her 
goodness, not for her value as a domestic article ; 
while if a woman has not this virtue, let her be. 
viewed with shame in the same way as one who is 
a drunkard or a scandalmonger ; but do not let her 
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become an outcast for the breach of one virtue as 
she would not be for the breach of two-thirds of 
all the rest ; do not let her redemption be made 
impossible by the perfectly gratuitous theory that 
if she is without one virtue she cannot possibly 
possess any others. At any rate, let any Christian 
civilization take into account the indubitable fact 
that Jesus Christ, whom we regard as the highest 
example of human excellence, and indeed as 
possessing a Divine Nature, habitually associated 
with this class of persons, and that it was from 
within the circle of such an association that He 
delivered His withering denunciations of the 
" whited sepulchres, which are full within of dead 
men's bones and of all uncleanness." 



CHAPTER IV. 

JESUS IN RELATION TO POLITICS. 

It has been ingeniously observed that the arch- 
revolutionist of the world is none other than 
Jesus Christ, and His doctrine more than any- 
other a peril to society. No one ever made so 
clean a sweep of the institution of property as 
when Jesus said that for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God was beyond the range of 
human possibilities. The wildest " Equality " can 
go no further than the golden rule to " Do unto 
others what ye would they should do unto you/' 
or than the express injunction to '' Call no man 
your master upon earth." So among Hussites 
and Lollards we have religious and political 
institutions at once attacked, the Reformation 
of Luther becomes an assault on the Empire no 
less than on the Papacy, and there was much in 
the saying of the English Solomon, " No bishop 

no king," especially in so far as bishops may 
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appear to have no more sufficient title than kings 
to be styled " most Christian." Even while the 
Church existed as herself a social institution, yet 
she formed a state within a state, was the rival 
more than the supporter of the secular authority, 
and amid the vagaries of heretics the dream of 
a coming millennium cannot be regarded as 
wholly without Scriptural warrant Still more 
here than in the region of pure morality may it 
be regarded as an admissible conception that the 
Idea will not march. The Sermon on the Mount 
presents the spectacle of a series of paradoxes in 
the existing condition of the world, and its precepts 
carried out au pied de la lettre would apparently 
create a dissolution of all society and would leave 
the rogues the masters of the situation. But on 
the hypothesis a Divine Revelation is unlikely to 
be capable of being harmonized with the existing 
political society. Suppose it were so, then there 
is the possibility that this Revelation should be 
shortly reached^ society arrived actually there; 
whereupon, as it still must have its ideals and 
aspirations, which seem to it higher, the Divine 
Revelation itself will have been reduced ad ab- 
surdum ; it will be no longer divine. For observe 
that to the mind of man the Divine is that 
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which is to be, not that which is. Thus in politics 
the Revelation must stand a priori as an ideal, a 
limit which cannot actually be reached, and which 
any particular society may be far enough away 
from. Any particular society may be even with- 
out the conditions which would make such a 
Revelation within the reach of " practical politics." 
And yet the universal voice of mankind might 
declare that this was not due to the Revelation's 
being crotchety or eccentric, but purely to its 
being noble and divine. 

With these premises, it may still be worth 
while to sketch the form of a political society, 
such as it would be, if the precepts of Jesus were 
actually brought into operation. In such a 
society there would be no despotism, hardly any 
exercise of authority. Not only would the words 
"mine," and "not mine," be no longer heard, 
but neither would any be called "Lord" or 
** Master." On the contrary, each would call the 
other his "brother." Far beyond the conception 
of Plato, there would be no difference between old 
and young, God alone would be called "Father,** 
and this " communism " would be brought about 
without any interference with family relations, 
only that these would disappear in view of the 
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universal brotherhood of mankind. The difference 
of ranks would be abolished by the voluntary 
abnegation of the superior. The least in the 
kingdom is greater than the greatest of the pro- 
phets ; to sit in the lowest room is the only path 
to ambition, and only he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted. The arrogance of one rank of 
society towards another merely sacriifices at once 
their position, if it is the meek who are to inherit 
the earth. Wealth is no longer an object of 
desire, and hence there are no rich. For the rich 
man can hardly enter the kingdom, the poor are 
those who are blessed, and every cup of cold 
water bestowed, not merely in the name of Christ, 
but in that of any one of His disciples, cannot lose 
its reward. Hence hardly either are there any 
poor, for to clothe the naked and to feed the hungry 
is what every one is as eager to do, as if it were 
to clothe and feed Christ Himself. This second 
" wave " of communism is not one which abolishes 
property, but which overrides it. The property 
of the friends of Christ is Koiva Sia ^iklav. Nor 
is any distinction created by natural gifts and 
acquirements, if not by the conventional superi- 
ority of birth or wealth. God has chosen the 
weak and base things, and the labourers for one 
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hour are made by Him equal to those who 
have borne the burthen and heat of the day. It 
would be preposterous, in the face of such a direc- 
tion, if the wages of talent or even of industry were 
proportionately higher. The skilled workman is 
no better than the drudge, nor the brain than the 
hands. The laws of political economy would no 
longer apply. Courts of Law and Courts of 
Justice would be abolished, and a police be no 
longer necessary. Crimes of violence or of fraud 
would be corrected by the meek behaviour of those 
who suffered them. It would be hard for the 
member of such a society not to stand reproved, 
when his brother turned to him his other cheek, or 
when he stripped himself of his sole remaining 
garment. Or if this were still possible, the offender 
would be told of his fault between him and the 
aggrieved party alone, if haply one should gain his 
brother ; or he would be expostulated with before 
one or two more ; or finally his deed would be told 
the Church, and the offender must hear the Church, 
that is to say, the entire society, on pain of becom- 
ing outcast as a heathen or a publican. Or when 
in hunger and nakedness his enemy fed and clothed 
him, would it not heap coals of fire on his head, 
and would he not live in daily fear of coming to 
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suffer this penalty ? Or when he brought his gift to 
the altar, he would remember that his brother had 
somewhat against him, and would leave his gift 
there and go his way and be reconciled. In the 
community there would be absolute peace. Brother 
would not go to war with brother. And external 
nations do not require to be considered (here is 
Shelley's blunder) in an ideal picture, which needs 
the world to be altered before it can become fact. 
Vice would be abrogated in face of the warning 
that the pure in heart alone shall see God. 
Marriage would be between those whom God had 
joined together, a man would cleave to his wife, 
and there would be no divorce. While there would 
be those of both sexes who would have no inclina- 
tion to enter into the marriage state, being occupied 
with the interests of the kingdom (Matt xix. 12), 
and these would not be the least esteemed in the 
community. A purely external consideration, but 
none the less true, is that under these conditions, 
physical beauty of form and feature would once 
more become the rule and not the exception. 
The hardships of poverty would be mitigated 
or abolished ; there would be no vices of parents 
or of their offspring to hand down or to generate 
the seams of passion and the deformities of high 
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living. Art would regain its old enthusiasm, and 
taste would cease to be vitiated. 

Then Science, reconciled with Song, 
Shall throb with life's melodious beat ; 

Then Song, through Science wise and strong, 
Shall her impassioned tale repeat ; 

Then Right shall reign, discrowning Wrong ; 
Then old compliance shall be sweet ; 

Then star to kindred star shall call, 
And soul to soul shall answer. Love is Lord of all. 

Moreover, life would be indefinitely prolonged 
by habits of temperance continued through several 
generations, nor would old age be one of infirmity 
or disease. The general health would similarly 
improve, and many forms of disease would en- 
tirely disappear. The cessation of war and 
violence would make all injuries the result of 
accident And even the field of accident as well 
as the external causes of disease would be mini- 
mized by an energetic philanthropy. Thus, if 
lawyers were altogether abolished, so neither 
would there need to be so many physicians or 
surgeons. Finally, social manners would have 
become such that hardly could one take his 
place in society without some physical or moral 
disqualification. When people sent out their 
invitations, they would send them to their poorer 
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neighbours, they would pass over all except the 
blind, the halt, the maimed. It would be almost 
a temptation to make a man one's enemy for 
the certainty of being invited to dine with him. 
Such may be taken as a slight etching of the 
"Republic" of Christ. In truth, however, the 
doctrine of Jesus leaves politics on one side, and 
His mark in relation to politics as a divinely 
inspired Teacher consists precisely of this, that He 
understands the temporal and temporary character 
of all political arrangements. His beautiful 
ironical saying on the subject of the tribute money 
(Matt. xxii. 2i) has given occasion sometimes to 
claim Him as an advocate for the separation of 
Church and State. In the ideal kingdom, however, 
there is no distinction between the two ; it is only 
our imperfect social condition which makes the 
things of Caesar other than the things of God, or 
which leaves it often doubtful whether the secular 
or ecclesiastical side of the dispute more properly 
comes under the latter category. But the spiritual 
and unworldly character of the kingdom of Christ 
is expressly stated in His words to Pilate 
(John xviii. 36) ; it neither derives from the world, 
nor aims at any outward material success. Or the 
same thing is still more characteristically given in 
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the doctrine that the kingdom is already existent 
in the hearts of disciples, and there is not anything 
further to look for (Luke xvii. 21). The restora- 
tion of the Jewish kingdom is all a dream. Christ 
is to reign by the submission of the spirit to His 
law and in no other sense. While thus Christianity, 
like every system which introduces a moral 
criterion, must be regarded so far as a disturbing 
element in politics — for the question is raised 
whether it is right that things should be as they 
are, and whether the existing constitution of 
society is according to the laws of God — ^yet it is 
only in this sense that Christ can be considered a 
revolutionist. The improvement of society is not 
according to Him to be effected by any disturb- 
ance of the existing arrangements ; and though 
the foe of the Roman power in the result and the 
ultimate author of its dissolution, though His 
kingdom is indeed destined in its practical evolu- 
tion to overthrow the kingdom of Caesar, yet as 
certainly there is no treasonable or even disorderly 
language or practice to be alleged against Him. It 
was strangely paradoxical when the late J. S. Mill 
in his " Liberty " maintained that the execution of 
Christ can only be condemned as an interference 
with freedom of opinion. Prior to any such 
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question, He is plainly not guilty. Pilate '* finds no 
fault in Him." Could a modem magistrate or a 
modern jury have found any other verdict on the 
evidence } or what reason have we for doubting the 
judgment of Pilate to be a fair one ? On the 
contrary, Pilate would evidently have been pleased 
to find that Jesus had committed some crime which 
could make the law justify His predetermined 
sacrifice to the mob. Of course the accounts of 
the Evangelists may be partial But we have 
nothing else to go upon. And, if you like, we are 
only concerned with the Jesus of the record. More- 
over, it is not merely the Evangelists' account of 
the procedure of the trial, but have they in any 
other part of their narrative even inadvertently 
shown Jesus to be other than a peaceable and law- 
abiding citizen } Is it consistent with His character 
as otherwise given to suppose Him aiming at the 
overthrow of the Roman power in Judaea so as to 
supplant it with a monarchy of His own } But 
such reasonings can scarcely be applied to the 
person of Jesus ; His case cannot be brought under 
the forms of civil society without a feeling that this 
is derogatory to Him. 

It is a familiar modern notion that political 
reform cannot outrun the sentiments of the people 
themselves ; constitutions are not made, but grow ; 
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a nation obtains that form of constitution for 
which it is fitted. Jesus then goes to the root of 
the matter when He applies His doctrine to the 
conversion of the heart of the individual. Let 
people feel and think aright, and all else will come 
of itself. Hence the tediousness of the modern 
pert dissatisfaction with society, which cries for us 
to " live the life," meaning thereby to carry out 
the paradoxes of the Sermon on the Mount into 
actual practice. On the contrary, these have first 
to take ground in our heart and temper. When 
envy, hatred, and malice are dead, the millennium 
will be come of itself. And it would be prepos- 
terous to proceed to turn the other cheek from 
dilettante notions of social reform. The founda- 
tion has to be found in the new commandment 
of universal charity. And to love our neighbour 
is not a thing we can set about any moment as 
an experiment. The **love*' intended by Christ 
is not merely a course of conduct, but a feeling, 
and we cannot give ourselves a feeling of this 
kind, only it can come to us. We are to love one 
another in the same way as Jesus has loved us 
(John xiii. 34). Such a temper is no doubt not to 
become general among mankind in a day or two, 
or even to be acquired by individuals all at once. 
But when this temper is become general^ no doviht 
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the political fabric will not be quite the same as 
it is now. It is proverbially difficult to appreciate 
the value of a negative argument. We have Jesus 
here great, not by what He did, so much as by 
what He did not do. We have to think of a great 
lawgiver and social reformer, how grand a system 
on large lines of freedom and public spirit he 
might have bequeathed as his political legacy to 
posterity. And we have no such legacy at all 
from Jesus. This must mark Him as possessing 
a direct insight into the realities of social life and 
the operations of the laws of political society, such 
as is not elsewhere exhibited. It is unparalleled 
for a moral reformer of these dimensions to have 
resisted the temptation to construct, to be a law- 
giver, to form a society. Ev6n if he understands 
the futility of such legislation, he still finds in 
himself an irresistible fancy to undertake it. If 
he has no such fancy, he can scarcely resist the 
pressure brought to bear on him from outside, the 
entreaties of his most devoted adherents. If a 
human being could err anywhere, he must in such 
a position err here. That Jesus alone stands clear 
of any shadow of the sort upon Him is only con- 
sistent with that perfect clearness and veracity of 
mind to which temptation is not temptation at all. 



CHAPTER V. 

JESUS IN RELATION TO RELIGION. 

Given a religion taught to mankind by direct 
revelation from God Himself, what would be its 
differentia? The first-hand answer is that it 
would be true. But this is immediately seen to 
have absolutely no meaning, as we are utterly 
without criteria by which to judge whether this 
predicate can be assigned or not. But we may 
say of such a revealed religion that it must, at 
any rate, last; otherwise the very existence of 
Christianity is a proof that religions rise and fall 
and have their day, and that one supplants 
another. Now the true religion, that is to say, 
principally the revealed religion, if there be any 
such, cannot, we should imagine, thus die out. 
The gradual progress of the world must go to 
establish it rather than to drift mankind away 
from it; at least this progress, in whatever 
direction it may lead, must be unable to have 
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the revealed religion obliterated, as the wave 
washes over a child's temple in the sand. Such 
a "pre-established harmony" we take as a 
postulate, which not to grant is to abandon all 
investigation and thought whatever. There is no 
use in troubling ourselves to think, if all our 
labour may leave us only worse off than before. 
Moreover, if the course of science is delusion, any 
particular point on the road may be a delusion 
likewise. Hence I would ask any one how he 
comes to believe that the earth goes round the 
sun, or that an equilateral triangle is also 
equiangular, if he refuses us the postulate here 
stated. Yet even this differentia of permanence 
is in its simple statement inapplicable, because 
how can we at this epoch of time tell what any 
future epoch may bring forth.? We cannot tell 
what may be the religion of the future. Hence 
how can we affirm of any particular religious 
system that it will endure ? Negatively, how- 
ever, it may be more possible to apply the test, 
If there is any religion which is revealed, and 
therefore true, we may perhaps affirm that it will 
be one with which the religion of the future cannot 
conceivably conflict. Is there any religious dogma, 
or system of dogmas, of which we can say, as we 
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can of the three dimensions of space, that we 
cannot conceive of a future in which there should 
be a space of four dimensions ? 

When we speak of the Religion of Jesus, we 
desire to be understood to refer only to the 
religious teaching orally conveyed by Him to 
His disciples, and read and understood by us as 
being so conveyed in the evangelical record. It 
may be remembered that in one of the celebrated 
" Tracts for the Times " it was argued in support 
of some of the more vexed questions of Church 
doctrines — it may have been, of the practice of 
kneeling communion or the theory of Apostolic 
succession— that, if plain and direct Scriptural 
authority was wanting for these, so it was wanting 
for other more weighty matters universally con- 
ceded in the Church of that time. Hence it 
was inferred that for the mode of understanding 
Scripture, where it would be otherwise obscure, 
we must depend upon Tradition as interpreting 
it And it was assumed, as has frequently been 
done by Roman Catholic writers, that beyond 
the recorded teaching of Jesus there would be 
further esoteric matter, of which the Apostles 
would make the Church in a similar esoteric way 
the repository. Unfortunately we cannot here 
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afford to admit any such assumption, and we 
have so little to do with Tradition that even the 
acknowledged interpretations of apostles them- 
selves cannot be accepted as a substitute for the 
language of Jesus. In accordance with the con- 
ditions of our inquiry (see the Introduction to 
this Part) we are compelled to deal with the 
Sacred Writings purely according to their his- 
torical value as evidence. Now it could not be 
taken as evidence of what Jesus taught, that His 
disciples so understood Him, especially if the 
disciples are, as is evident, on a much lower 
spiritual platform. And the glosses of later in- 
terpreters is precisely that of which we are bound 
to be most jealous. We are confined to the words 
of Scripture and to the words of Jesus in Scrip- 
ture. What He is not recorded to have said, we 
must take it that He has not said, that this is 
an addition to His doctrine. 

The foundation then of the religion of Jesus 
is undoubtedly the revelation to us of God as 
our Father, whose will and mind towards us is 
pure beneficence. " If a son shall ask bread of 
any of you that is a father, will he give him a 
stone .? ... If ye then, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how much 
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more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask Him?" Such is His 
simple syllogism. With this heavenly Father we 
are further declared to be in direct relation, and 
are invited to approach Him so. "Behold the 
fowls of the air ; for they sow not, neither do 
they reap, nor gather into barns ; yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much 
better than the fowls ? " Priest and sacrifice is done 
away with. There is no mediator nor mediation 
any more required. Nothing can be clearer or 
less capable of evasion than the language of Jesus 
on this head. "I say not that I will pray the 
Father for you, for the Father Himself loveth 
you.'* It is true that Jesus as the medium of this 
reconciliation of God to man, and as devoting 
His life to this end, may be fitly styled a mediator 
so far between God and man ; but this is not as 
if there were anything on God's part to be over- 
come and made straight precedently. It is true 
that sin and its consequences are inseparably 
connected, and that a perfectly righteous man, 
coming into a sinful world, of necessity falls a 
sacrifice. In so far as Jesus certainly foresees 
this, and voluntarily submits Himself to His fate, 
He may be justly represented as offering Himself 
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to death, so as to win for us eternal life ; and even 
in so far as the guilt which involves His death is 
not His own, but in reality the guilt of those 
who murder Him — He dies not because He has 
done wrong, but because the world is a bad world 
— so He may be said to die for us, the sacrifice ' 
becomes a vicarious one. He bears our sins, and 
the Jewish ceremony of the Atonement becomes 
a possible symbol under which to represent this. 
But, precisely so, the sacrifice of Jesus is the only 
sacrifice, and there is no other priest any more 
but He. If, however, priest and sacrifice are no 
more, the forms of religion are therewith come 
to an end. And this indeed turns out to be so 
according to the doctrine of Jesus, as it is ex- 
pressly declared by Him. Thus His idea of 
prayer is — "But thou, when thou prayest, enter 
into thy closet and shut to the door, and pray to 
thy Father which seeth in secret." No more than 
this. Prayer is no longer a ceremony or a public 
function. Or more plainly still in the discourse 
with the woman of Samaria. There is no longer 
a particular place in which God dwells, " neither 
in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem." For 
" the true worshippers shall worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth." For " God is a Spirit," 
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and they that worship Him must worship Him 
so. Or as both St. Stephen (Acts vii. 48) and 
St Paul (xvii. 24) further interpret this, " the Most 
High dwelleth not in temples made with hands." 
It is absolutely impossible to evade the in- 
tention of this doctrine, only that mankind are 
wilful and there is still the old leaven among 
us. Worship is evidently here a thing not of 
outward observance but of the inner intelligence ; 
it can be performed as well in the fields as in 
church or chapel. It needs no accessories ; it 
has no rites nor forms. Consider then the satis- 
factoriness of this (which so emerges as the doctrine 
of Jesus) from the particular point of view from 
which we set out. Forms of worship may un- 
doubtedly change. For example, the modern era 
has itself seen the abolition of pagan sacrifices. 
And yet how absolute and universal a form of 
worship was once the slaughter of some living 
thing! Can we say positively of the future 
world that it will have any temple in which to 
worship } But, even so, the religion of Jesus 
would remain. Nor is it possibly that temples 
and rites are condemned by Him ; only that 
they are not of His institution. Religion, as 
adapted to the human needs of an age, may be 
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this or that. The revealed religion remains all 

the time beyond it and above it 

But if the building and the ritual form disappear, 

so also, in the metaphorical sense, the distinction 
between the Church and the world is directly in 
the teeth of Christianity. There is no longer to be 
a peculiar people. They are to come from the east, 
and from the west, and sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of Christ, while 
the children of the kingdom are cast out ; they 
are to be bidden from the highways and hedges 
that the wedding may be furnished with guests. 
He that is not against us is for us, and the tares we 
must not before harvest-time attempt to separate 
from the wheat. Even beyond unbelievers in 
Christ and His Gospel, we may consider what 
should be the behaviour of the Christian towards 
one who did not even believe in God or spirit. 
The teaching of Christ would apparently direct us 
to respect what good there might be in the life of 
such a man, as itself derived from the Divine 
Spirit which the belief of the man cannot still 
accept, and proselytism would not be attempted by 
argument, but rather by works of benevolence and 
charity (Luke x. 9). The man who knew not, and 
did commit deeds worthy of stripes, shall be beaten. 
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we are told, with few stripes, and he to whom much 
IS given, of him also shall much be required. Nor 
even can the more real distinction between the 
righteous and the wicked be maintained as a 
ground of exclusion. We are to be the children 
of our Father which is in heaven, in so far as He 
maketh His sun to shine upon the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and also on 
the unjust. 

Here then we have the pure form of all religion 
for all time. God is a Spirit and one. Not even Qhiv 
Sia0vXarr(i)i;, could any one venture to represent 
that humanity might one day return to poly- 
theism and materialism. God is a Being of pure 
beneficence, and the religion revealed as from 
Him is all-embracing. Certainly it would seem 
that the effect of the lapse of time is to break 
down the barriers between races, classes, parties, 
as certainly as that savagery, brutality, cruelty, 
and insensibility to suffering are the vices of 
earlier and not of later times. Consider the pro- 
gressive history of judicial punishment through- 
out the world. Now the idea of God which any 
man forms for himself is but the sum of what 
his conscience declares to be best and highest 
in his own conduct. Thus we have already, for 
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example, the eternal reprobation of the wicked 
on as different a footing from that of two cen- 
turies ago as is the temporal punishment for 
stealing a sheep. Nor are good men and men 
of intelligence at variance on the matter. On 
the one side it is recently suggested that though 
we may not have more, we may at least have a 
" hope '' that none shall suffer eternal misery ; 
while on the other perhaps the greatest living 
English theologian asserts that there is certainly 
such a thing as eternal misery, but only for the 
soul within which no spark of the Divine flickers, 
while even of the worst of men it would be 
presumptuous to have any certainty that this is 
the case. The distinction between such a hope 
and such a non- certainty disappears to the candid 
student of the controversy. 

But if this pure religion is the religion of Jesus, 
it may be found also in the teaching of philoso- 
phers and hierophants who have been in the fore- 
front of the regenerators of mankind. But the 
special differentia is that Jesus preaches it with 
a clearness, an absence of parasitic doctrine, an 
inward certainty and a persistence in the same 
story, which is not found elsewhere. It is a 
literary question quite within the reach of ordinary 
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intelligence. Any one else may tell us of God 
being our Father, but will he tell us in a way 
that we shall believe? Socrates, for example, 
or Plato merely induce us to believe in the In- 
ductive Method ! Otherwise, if Christ is ante- 
dated, Christianity must be antedated too. But 
now only with the coming of Christ is this con- 
viction impressed upon mankind. And this, the 
religion of humanity and of the end of the world, 
is proclaimed with this lucidity, this unhesitating 
and uncompromising tone of conviction, in the 
narrowest nationality in the world and at such 
an era ! Let us grant at least that the Man 
who formulates it must be in the highest degree 
a remarkable man. 

But certainly one of the offices of religion is 
the support it lends to morality. A God towards 
whom we sustained no moral relation would 
scarcely satisfy the aspirations of mankind. Now 
the nature of man is compounded between feeling 
or passion on the one side and reason or thought 
on the other. But of these two component parts 
reason is absolutely powerless to influence action, 
except through the desires or feelings. Hence 
the vicious circle of all systems for the cultivation 
of virtue. A vicious action takes place under 
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the influence o^ Irrational passion or of passion 
imperfectly rational. But law only comes in to 
convince the reason that such action on one or 
other ground is not profitable. And we are 
sensibly convinced of this according to the vivid- 
ness of the impression. Hence the swiftness and 
certainty of retribution operates in that ratio as 
a deterrent, the amount of punishment being a 
less important element. But the rewards and 
punishments of religion are distant and hypo- 
thetical, and few people have ever been re- 
strained in the gratification of their immediate 
appetites by the hope of heaven or the fear of 
hell. But law also influences the agent through 
the sense of shame. Approbation and disappro- 
bation have a larger reach than hope and fear. 
And religion adds the approbation of God. 
Unfortunately, however, the "sanctions" of 
morality, whether social or religious, are of too 
abstract a character for their influence to be 
keenly felt, and one of the strongest motives to 
vice is the pursuit of an unreal freedom of restraint. 
That which is forbidden becomes for that very 
reason an object of desire, like the apple in the 
garden of Eden. Thus the law in the first place 
is the body of morality. " The law is holy and 
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just and good." Yet law is foun<l to be the hand- 
maid of immorality. "When the commandment 
came, sin revived.'* Whence the apparently 
inextricable vicious circle. But the religion of 
Jesus walks straight through this entanglement. 
The ground of morality is made to depend upon 
a sentiment and upon a passion, the sentiment of 
loyalty and the passion of love. " Ye believe in 
God,'' cries Jesus, " believe also in Me/* Here, 
then, we have, in the simplest way, the word 
wanted. Here is a principle of action which goes 
straight to the feelings, and operates directly on 
passion itself The weariness, the misery, we may 
call it, of right-doing, all grows into cheerfulness 
with the belief in a person, with the belief in 
Christ. Otherwise temptation is the tangible 
thing, and the right, how hard it is to hold fast 
to it for long years together ! Right for the sake 
of right, we may doubt if it is not an impossibility. 
But right for the sake of Christ, how different to 
the Christian ! " Take My yoke upon you," He 
says, " for My yoke is easy." Here, again, we 
are struck with the intimate knowledge of human 
nature displayed. And yet what a simple solution 
it is ! There is something less and something 
more than philosophy here. And this last point 
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is absolutely solitary and unique in the religious 
system of Jesus, and indeed necessarily so ; for 
it is not only that the solution denotes a high 
divine introspection, and that its success carries 
with it its own justification. For this is no dead 
moral idea, but one that has been practically 
found effective in millions of lives. This is not, 
however, all. Such a motive could only be set 
up by a Teacher who found in His own con- 
sciousness no contradiction, and who never dreamt 
that any one could find any counter defect in 
Him. Otherwise, would not the best of men bid 
his disciples seek rather the approval of God and 
of their own consciences } Would he not say, 
Do not do this for me, but for the love of right ? 
Would he not say, Be not like me, but much 
more than me.? Would he dare thus to set up 
himself as concrete embodiment of law, and 
devotion to him as ultimate and sole motive to 
virtuous action ? 

But if thus the religious system of Jesus, in so 
far as it operates on the morality of the world, so 
wholly centres in His own personality, we should 
expect that He would devote considerable atten- 
tion to the end of retaining and continuing His 
personality into the future. And this is seen to be, 
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in fact, the case. Thus, if He is Himself mortal, 
and leaves the world. He is to send them His Spirit, 
which is to " abide with them for ever." It is in 
this way that His words are fulfilled : " Lo, I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the world." 
For whatever we may think of the mysterious 
personality of this Holy Spirit, which is variously 
termed the Spirit of Truth, or the Spirit which 
proceedeth from the Father, yet it is at least clear 
that there is an identity of being in some way or 
other between the Spirit and Jesus Himself, and 
that the presence of " the Spirit of Christ " in the 
world has at least as much significance as when in 
the case of a merely human personality we say 
that, while the prophet dies, his spirit survives and 
is effective in the world. Thus the office of the 
Spirit is declared to be that it will "testify of" 
Jesus, and " bring all things to the remembrance " 
of His disciples, "whatsoever He has said to 
them." Secondly, the personality of Jesus was 
to be still further retained as a present living force 
by His positive and distinct engagement that He 
would reappear on some future unknown day as 
the Judge of the world, and not only so but as the 
Vindicator and Rewarder of His faithful disciples. 
Thus, as the day is unknown, the continual atti- 
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tude of His disciples was to be one of anxious 
watching for the second coming of Christ (Mark 
xiii. 37, et passim) ; and this would be looked 
forward to both with exultation ; so far as the 
departure of Jesus is originally a grief, and the 
disciple would feel an humble confidence that the 
day could not be other than a happy one to him 
when he should " enter into the joy of his Lord ; " 
and there would be further conjoined a feeling of 
awe enshrouding the personality of Jesus, in so far 
as this second coming is apparently of a super- 
natural character, and there is a severe penalty 
hanging over the head of the foolish virgin or the 
unfaithful steward when the Master and the 
Bridegroom comes to his house. The illustrious 
Channing, than whom no modern writer has more 
fully penetrated into the human beauty of Jesus 
remarks upon the " startling " character of such an 
engagement on the part of a teacher so calm and 
self-possessed. We cannot dissociate from the 
personality of Jesus this assertion of a super- 
human power ; He promises with the most un- 
hesitating self-conviction that He will Himself 
bestow rewards on His disciples ; His assertion of 
Himself as the Judge of the world is mixed up 
with what is most characteristic in His teaching. 
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Hence it may be demanded that when a super- 
natural character is denied to Jesus, some attempt 
should be made to reconcile this with such an 
historical attitude on His part. And the same 
acute writer, to whom we have just referred, states 
with the most convincing cogency the difficulty of 
fastening upon Jesus " the charge of an extrava- 
gant, self-deluding enthusiasm/* This is, however, 
by the way. It is more relevant to notice an 
objection which may be raised to the entire con- 
tention as it stands at present. If the note of the 
true religion is that it must be one with which the 
religion of the future cannot conceivably conflict, 
then surely the gift of the Holy Spirit or the 
promise of the second coming of Christ are things 
which the future might be at liberty to contravene. 
These are at any rate things perfectly unverifiable, 
and do not seem to attach to the natural idea of 
religion, but rest on quite positive grounds. In 
truth, however, such an objection would indicate a 
confused mode of thinking. For the question is 
not here of the credibility of these things in them- 
selves, but of what would be their effect in pre- 
serving the idea of Jesus in the minds and hearts 
of His disciples. We have it already given that 
the persons concerned are believers in Jesus. To 
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such any promise or engagement on His part 
would stand upon a footing quite independent of 
whether it was capable of verification or otherwise. 
But even this is not alL The universal Chris- 
tian rite of Communion is expressly stated in its 
institution to be for the sake of the memory of 
Jesus^ and it commemorates Him at the most 
solemn time and in the most moving character, 
when He offers Himself as a sacrifice for mankind. 
Besides the solemnity and the emotional tone 
of the occasion, which would serve to make the 
commemoration more real and effective, there is 
also this, that the imitation of Christ means, as 
we said, the subordination of the immediate 
appetites and inclinations to the feeling of de- 
votion to Him, and hence the whole of morality 
is envisaged under the form of sacrifice; while 
this is not merely the highest sacrifice which 
is thus commemorated, but the special sacrifice 
of Christ, inasmuch as it is the crowning act of 
a life offered up for the benefit of mankind. 
Moreover, however natural and unpremeditated 
the scene at the Last Supper may appear, when 
Jesus seemingly merely takes advantage of the 
incidents of the celebration of the Passover, the 
bread and wine being already there, and so indeed 
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the entire occasion of the feast prepare^ without 
His intervention, still, if we are to read the sixth 
chapter of St. John's Gospel as authentic, it is 
clear that Jesus had early accustomed the minds 
of His disciples to bread as the symbol of Him- 
self; so that as that was the sustainer of bodily 
life, He should be of the spiritual. Thus the 
occasion would after all have been foreseen and 
in this sense be a prepared one. It would not 
be the mere thought of the moment. Equally 
as, if there is no doubt that the first disciples 
immediately made of this incident a religious 
rite, we should find a difficulty in supposing that 
Jesus did not Himself intend and foresee this. 

But if now, as well by the promised gift of the 
Holy Spirit as by this common participation in 
a common rite, the disciples of Jesus obtained a 
distinctive mark, if it was of the very essence of His 
religion, so far as it bore upon human life, that there 
should be among His disciples a sense of personal 
union with Himself, then it might seem desirable or 
at least innocent that the association of the Church 
should obtain an external symbol of initiation. It 
is true that exclusively, as we have seen, the 
Church is nothing. But inclusively } The doctrine 
of the Church might be the common brotherhood 
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of mankind, and yet the disciples of this doctrine 
might need, as it were, a special mark to know one 
another by. This distinction is quite maintained 
by Jesus Himself, if the words can be ascribed to 
Him, when He says that " he that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved," but the inversion runs 
only that " he that believeth not shall be damned." 
Baptism seems then less a condition of salvation 
than a necessary concomitant of that belief in 
Christ in which alone salvation can be found. 
And this is obviously the way in which the entire 
question has now to be regarded afresh. 

In the first place we have freedom of worship 
in the largest sense and spirituality of worship 
proclaimed as the religion of Christ. Next, 
however, we have the two special Sacraments of 
Christianity indubitably of His institution. But 
the contradiction is only an apparent one, and 
develops, as we have seen, out of the natural con- 
sequence of the special Revelation. If the religion 
of Jesus is of this divine nobility, then all that 
connects itself with His Person becomes matter of 
observance. And this may be taken in the most 
general way. We have not done with the religion 
of Jesus when we have traced, as above, the pure 
form of it in the revelation of a Heavenly Father. 
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You cannot separate the religion from its prophet. 
If the gospel of Jesus is accepted as His gospel and 
as possessing a divine reality, it is impossible that 
mankind should not require to comprehend some- 
thing of Him who was the Mediator of this Revela- 
tion. This is indeed the ground supposition on 
which our whole present inquiry would be under- 
taken. If this gospel presents these divine cha- 
racteristics, what must be the character of the 
Teacher.^ Jesus professed Himself to be the Son of 
Grod ; we seek to discover in what way this was 
possible, and to show that it is a necessary hypo- 
thesis on a review of the facts. But if so, then 
Jesus Himself becomes a Divine Object, and cannot 
be left out of account Grant that His religion is 
the religion of humanity and of the end of the 
world. But then He alone has delivered this, and 
to be able to do so presupposes a divine character. 
Hence Himself and whatever rites collect about 
His Person are also a portion of the religion 
of humanity and of the end of the world. Such 
would be the argument of the present chapter. We 
must view with reverence the ordinances which 
such a Teacher may have made for the perpetuation 
of the religion which He has brought into the world 

If the Revelation of God be true, then the forms 
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of the religion which convey this Revelation are 
accepted along with it. " If ye believe in God, 
believe also in Me." This is the one corollary of 
Christianity as a religious system. 

Finally these forms have the note of divinity 
about them by consequence of their being so 
simple. It is true that their origin is older than 

Christ. But in the first place, even so, there is 
a selection, and secondly this selection is so made 
as to take up what is of universal import. The 
spiritual is taken by Jesus quite literally on the 
analogy of the bodily. In this latter sphere 
purification mankind must have, and support 
they must have, both food and drink. Jesus takes 
these in their simplest forms, and makes them 
His rites. Never apparently can water be used 
and the rite of Baptism be forgotten, nor bread 
be eaten without its being remembered that Jesus 
professed Himself to be the true Bread from 
heaven. All that we said in the preceding 
chapter upon the difference between the action 
of Jesus and that of any merely human legislator 
applies with still more force here. The leaven 
is so deeply imbedded in the nature of man 
that these simple rites themselves of Christ's 
institution have in all ages been enveloped in a 
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factitious ceremonial splendour. Assuredly 
another teacher must have yielded to the temp- 
tation within him or outside of him to establish 
some religious forms of worship which would not 
have appeared so poor. And yet the universality 
of the form must in that proportion have been 
sacrificed. And these simple forms are, we can 
see, wonderfully in keeping with the religion of 
Him who proclaimed that God was a Spirit, 
and that the time should come when "neither 
in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem " should 
people worship Him. And so far as the analogy 
between the God of revelation and the God of 
nature will hold, the very poverty and simplicity 
of these forms should go to prove their origin 
divine. In nature economy of means is a ruling 
principle. It is only the destructive agencies 
which are grand or imposing. The seed grows to 
life, the land and the waters form, by processes 
silent, slow, and unperceived. Similarly in the 
moral world, which may also be not without 
God, wars and convulsions are of little moment, 
or even the tornado lives of the world's heroes ; 
but the unnoticed lives of many individuals, 
changes of thought producing changes of habit 
and pursuit, and these changes of thought them- 
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selves only built up by slow insignificant addi- 
tions, it is these things that gradually alter the 
ages and convert one civilization into its suc- 
cessor. The greatness of religious forms consists 
in their spiritual significance, and the breaking of 
bread is a thing which we might think difficult 
to make into a religious ceremony, but, without 
this, it is still sufficient if it preserves the memory 
of the one great sacrifice, and maintains a living 
union between the church on earth and the 
Saviour in heaven. 

There remains to deal with one leading ob- 
jection to this elucidation, which may stand as 
representative of many others of a similar kind. 
It may be asked, What of the doctrine of the 
Trinity? Is this or is this not a part of the 
religion taught by Jesus ? I can only say that I 
do not find it to be so. It may be true, it may be 
legitimately deduced from the teaching of Jesus, 
it may be discovered in the language of Apostles, 
or deducible from their language. But with none 
of this are we concerned. The present inquiry 
is only what on the remains we possess can it be 
shown that Jesus Himself taught If a doctrine 
is deducible, it is still only relevant to our subject 
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if Jesus Himself made the deduction. Thus it 
may be objected that we have discovered in the 
language of Jesus the promise of the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, and that the issue of our argument 
is to invest Himself with a Divine Personality. 
What is this, it may be argued, but a Trinity } We 
do indeed here lay our finger on the historical 
genesis and ground of the doctrine. But the 
doctrine is not otherwise here. We do not find 
here that "the Godhead of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost is all one, the 
glory equal, the majesty co-eternal." This may 
be true and deducible, but it is not here. And 
if we speak of the religion of Jesus in the sole 
sense of what He can be shown to have taught 
Himself, then this is not part of the religion of 
Jesus. It may be part in any other sense you 
like to make it, but not in this sense. And no 
one surely can quarrel with us for stating that 
what is not there is not there. But in truth such 
theology is only theology, and is not the GospeL 
Asking what the theology of the teaching of 
Jesus is would not be the same as asking what 
it was He taught Thus, for example, the candid 
mind of John Henry Newman (in his " Arians '*) 
discovers the difference between truths as they 
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And if the language of Apostles is, 
*BciieYe oo the Lord Jesos Christ, and thou 
shah be saved;" if this is still not enoi^fa ; if 
Jesus Himself ans>meis the qoestioa of salvation 
only hy this other, ' Dost thoa bdiev-e on the Son 
of God?" we must not venture to make any 
addition. £^>ecially in this age, when the belkfs 
of simple pec^le are perplexed by the multipli- 
cation of Church disputes, wrangles over a 
hundred minute points, each of which is loudly 
proclaimed to be essential by its defenders, such 
a minimum is of value once mcHe to discover and 
define. God, our Saviour exclaims, has ** hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and revealed 
them unto babes." It is ** to the pocM- the Gospel 
is preached." And we must be on a wrong tack 
if we fail to discover in it a simplicity such as 
the poor and simple can apprehend. On the other 
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hand, the object of the present work will have been 
attained if more of reality has been secured in the 
conception of whatever minds for the Personality 
of Jesus; for Christianity is not a creed, nor 
a dogma, nor a church, nor a book ; but a Per- 
sonality. Christianity is Christ. 

I shall conclude with a free paraphrase from 
an Ancient Father : — 

" When you dispose yourselves to adore Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God, this is indeed a true atti- 
tude, but it is not a complete one. Rather it is as 
the Son of Man, as God manifested in the Flesh, 
that He commands our adoration. It is better not 
to mince matters, but to declare boldly that God 
is not a Being with whom we can come directly 
into relation. * No man hath seen God at any 
time.' His ways are not as our ways, neither His 
thoughts as our thoughts. We may admire the 
manifestations of wisdom, or be grateful for the 
expressions of goodness, in His natural or spiritual 
providence. But of Himself we can form no con- 
ception. A Being that is at once Infinity and a 
Person, that is in every point of space and yet an 
individual Spirit, that is forgiving and merciful 
though possessing perfect knowledge, and that is 
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righteous without having the possibility of the 
exercise of humility or self-denial — this is a Being 
of whom we can have no comprehension, and who 
lies outside the possibility of our sympathy. * I 
have swept space with my telescope/ exclaims the 
philosopher, * and have failed to find God any- 
where (rciiv Si <pv<TiKvt)V rivl^ on <TfiiKp6TaTa 
KarajULeplZovreg to 8\ov ov ipamv ktupaKivai tov Qeov 
ovSajiov iv rtj^ K6&fii^ ev6vra).* But the reason is 
that the philosopher cannot bring God into his 
focus. You can read letters a foot high ; but if 
the letters were a mile in height, who could 
read the name Jehovah ? It is principally and 
primarily in this sense that Jesus Christ is 
Mediator between God and man. God in His 
person becomes comprehensible and capable of 
our affection and allegiance. No man hath seen 
God, but it is the Only-begotten that hath 
declared Him. Jesus is the brightness of His 
glory brought into a human focus, the express 
image of His person in the form of man. Thus 
God is brought down to be a real person for us. 
' He that hath seen Me,' cries Jesus, ' hath seen 
the Father, and how sayest thou then, Show us 
the Father ? * " 
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Note A.— P. 41. 

I DO not take into acccount the humorous disquisitions 
of the Schoolmen. Thus, for example, Peter Lombard 
(De Incarn, Verb.) suggests that we should in the next 
place inquire whether the divine nature assumes the 
human nature or the divine personality the human 
personality (or these propositions reversed), or whether the 
personality of the one assumes the nature of another, or 
the nature of one the personality of another, each under 
the two cases according as which is human and which 
divine, or vice versd^ and so these resulting eight propo- 
sitions reversed again ! The celebrated Thomas Aquinas 
{Summa Theol. Pt. II. Quaest. 11) is still more diffuse. 
He inquires whether the Incarnation took place in the 
nature, the person, the suppositum or the hypostasis ; and 
further whether the resulting unity is simple or compound, 
in essence or by accident, a created thing as human or 
uncreated as divine. And so on. The argument is 
conducted according to the best syllogistic moods and 
figures, but I confess myself unable always to distinguish 
either premisses or conclusion. 
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ON THE POETRY OF THE LANGUAGE OF JESUS. 

NoteB.— P. 188. 

In the text the question of style, so far as it bore upon the 
subject of inquiry, was argued in this way. A constant 
characteristic was a kind of irony, which was indeed peculiar 
to Jesus. But before the ironical temper can be exhibited, 
the mind must have taken a particular tone, and this tone is 
in the first place non-Jewish, but is also secondly very fre- 
quently found in connection with the artist nature. This 
discovery then led us to accept whatever evidences might offer 
themselves of the existence of such a nature in Jesus, and 
to look for a wider culture in Him than the Jewish, whether 
He was Himself of pure Jewish extraction or not. Why then 
should not the direct discovery of the spirit of poetry in Him 
be of equal or greater importance ? If the language of Jesus 
is the language of the poet, if His ideas take an imaginative 
and poetic form, why should not this at once settle the ques- 
tion ? Here is at once a relation to Art not needing to be 
inferred, but given at first hand. It is indeed interesting and 
confirmatory of our argument to make such a discovery, and 
not to make it would be to the last degree disconcerting. 
But for the most part poetry is here a matter rather national 
than personal, and cannot appear in itself distinctive ; while 
it is less necessary to call attention to what has already been 
pointed out, is accepted generally among Biblical students, 
and will readily be recalled and supplied by almost every 
reader. 

In the East poetry is in the air. An Oriental is as natu- 
rally poetical as an Irishman is humorous or a Spaniard 
grave. Colossal cities exist there, but no city life ; that is to 
say, there are no towns. The bulk of the people live a 
desultory life, without many of the ordinary comforts and 
alleviations of life, but also without the narrowing influences 
of competitive labour and the pursuit of wealth. On the 
great plains of the East the traveller's imagination is 
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kindled by the idea of boundless space, and the stars canopy 
him in a dusky blue. Hence the Orientars every-day 
language is imaginative, his speech is a metaphor, he is 
wrapped in an artistic dignity, he is a poet in the presence of 
grand effects of nature. But the poetry of the East, like 
their Art generally, is lacking in simple effects, and relies 
more upon breadth of colouring than truth of detail. It is 
exuberant in trope and imagery, it leaves the solid ground, it 
grasps at infinity and eternity, it is more mystic than human, 
and attains a kind of sublimity by becoming mysterious and 
obscure. To such a clime and race does Jesus belong. But 
as a moralist His style is for the most part confined to one 
species of Oriental imagery, and gnomic poetry, whether in 
the East or West, displays some common characteristics. 
It is not the style of Isaiah or of Amos that He recalls, but 
that of the Proverbs, the Book of Wisdom, or the Song of 
Solomon. Whether in the form of religious aspiration or of 
ethical sentiment, these gnomes have the artistic character of 
symmetry. Hence is it even that the sayings of Jesus imprint 
themselves readily on the memory of His hearers. Language 
and sense are so wedded together that remembering the 
thing said implies remembering also the manner of saying it. 
"He that findeth his life shall lose it" is like " Live and let 
live," or " God sendeth rain upon just and unjust " like "God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb." Here, however, we 
may observe in the first place that this proverbial philosophy 
in the mouth of Jesus goes beyond that of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures or of Western literature in directness of insight. The 
images and metaphors are, indeed, to a large extent those of 
Judea. Thus if Jesus bids us " Let your light shine before 
men" (Matt. v. 16), we have already in the Book of Pro- 
verbs, "The path of the just is a shining light " (iv. 18) ; and 
if " The kingdom of heaven is like treasure hid in a field " 
(Matt. xiii. 44), we are bidden in Proverbs (ii. 4), to " Search 
for wisdom as hid treasure." The vine and the flock, the 
lily of the field, and the sparrow on the-house top, are images 
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of the Old Testament as well as of the Gospel. But in so 
far as the sight is clearer, the imaginative power more 
intense, the scope more direct, so far does the result attain a 
higher artistic truth, and purely in the matter of form its 
poetic merit is higher. Secondly, we observe that this 
gnomic morality assumes a poetic form as belonging to a 
primitive and simple time or country, and the familiar reilec* 
tion occurs that poetry is chronologically anterior to prose. 
Men learn to sing before they can speak. But if it is this 
primitive and simple quality to which the poetic character is 
here due, then the language of Jesus excels precisely in this 
particular over other specimens of similar poetic language. 
What, for example, can exceed the beauty of the pastoral pic- 
ture in John x. 3, foil. ? " The shepherd calleth his own sheep 
by name and leadeth them out ; when he hath put forth 
all his own, he walketh before them ; and the sheep follow 
him, because they know his voice ; but a stranger will they 
not follow, but will flee from him, because they know not the 
voice of strangers." Or the vividness of the description of 
the house in the storm (Matt. vii. 24, foil.) has often been 
pointed out. Such passages are not prose ; they are poetry, 
and poetry of a special and versatile simplicity. It would 
not perhaps be difficult to show that Jesus overstepped the 
character of His own race and indeed of Orientalism in 
general by virtue of this chastity and severity of style. 
The lily has returned to its natural truth and beauty as a 
poetic image, when it is no longer, — "I am the rose of 
Sharon and the lily of the valleys,"— but, " Consider the 
lilies, how they grow." And, "Thou hast brought a vine 
out of Egypt " is the merest rhetoric compared with, " The 
branch cannot bear fruit except it abide in the vine." To 
take the most general issue, how is it otherwise that we feel 
more at home with the imagery of Jesus than with that of 
Solomon or Jeremiah? In the East they employ natural 
images in a perfectly conventional way, as ornaments of 
some frieze. Jesus, however, appears as a lover of nature in 
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itself ; natural objects no longer serve as ornament, but have 
a right to be admired just as they are. It is unnatural in 
the East to appreciate the picturesque, and even among 
Western nations the more simple scenes and objects of 
the natural world are not at once regarded as worthy of art. 
But the imagery of gnomic poetry extends beyond scenes 
to incidents, beyond nature to man. Under this form we 
obtain the transition to the parable, aSs distinguished from a 
mere metaphor or simile. In the parables of the East the 
dramatic faculty is no doubt strongly manifested. But, 
speaking generally, we discover something weird or even 
supernatural in the construction, and the teaching of the 
parable is for the most part directed to paradoxical and not 
simple lessons of life. Even these may appear little beyond 
the metaphorical style in a more intense and dramatic form, 
and there is not necessarily any ethical application. But 
the parables of Jesus are distinguished by their broad human 
character, and deal with the common facts of experience. 
They thus attain a higher dramatic reality, the characters 
are vividly natural, the incidents life-like, and we have an 
artistic production of a chastity and force such as recalls 
another culture than the Jewish. The priest and the Levite, 
the Pharisee and the publican, the prodigal son and his elder 
brother, Dives and Lazarus, the wise and foolish virgins, the 
unjust steward, the unprofitable or the unmerciful servant, the 
labourers in the vineyard, — these are all living figures on the 
canvas as much as Peter or Martha or Pilate. And yet 
what economy of means, with how few strokes is the 
portrait finished ! Even perhaps it is that these characters 
are so closely copied from life that we unconsciously fill in the 
details for ourselves. Just as it is unnecessary to describe 
the personal appearance of Penelope's suitors. But the 
pictorial imagination is even the highest faculty of the poetic 
genius. Poetry is precisely and pre-eminently such creation, 
and the drama has been always considered to be a branch of 
Art Just, then, as we behold in Jesus a sympathy with 
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nature, observing and entering into the incidents or scenes 
of natural life, so is He an observer of men in the same way 
as Euripides or Shakspeare. Both worlds are taken up and 
form the material of an active poetic imagination and fancy. 
It remains to consider the style independently of the ideas 
and material of it. It is true that the distinction cannot 
always be maintained. When the imagination is truthful, 
the style has a simplicity and dignity of its own, which by 
itself distinguishes it from prose,— when the images are truth- 
fully and simply expressed. Granted the play of imagination, 
and we have at once poetry, which is only degraded by any 
attempted effect beyond the plainest and simplest painting 
of what is in the fancy. Still we may distinguish in the 
language of Jesus, in the sayings of His which are quoted by 
the Evangelists, as well as in His longer discourses and 
speeches, a poetical arrangement of words and sequence ot 
sentences. The Gospel of St. John especially displays the 
poetic style in this, aspect of it, especially when we come to 
read one of the continuous discourses of Jesus which are 
there given. The sequence is not a logical sequence, but a 
sequence of fancy. The discourse flies off from the imme- 
diate matter in hand to follow out some incidental idea or 
picture ; even repetition is disregarded, and seems to follow 
quite naturally ; tautology becomes an ornament, like the 
rhythm of ideas in Hebrew poetry. " That they may all be 
one ; as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they 
also may be one in Us, that the world may believe that Thou 

hast sent Me I in them, and Thou in Me, that 

they may be made perfect in one ; and that the world may 
know that Thou hast sent Me, and hast loved them, as Thou 
hast loved Me." Passages such as this will bear the most 
exigent analysis of their artistic form. Indeed it has been 
well observed that this entire Gospel has been cast in a 
poetic mould. It gives us the life of Jesus in the form of a 
poetical romance. Whether, then, in the discourses the style 
is that of Jesus or of the Evangelist is immaterial, if the \ 
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positions of the Prolegomena to the Second Part of the 
present work approve themselves. Was the style of Jesus 
poetical ? Then, assuredly, His most intimate disciple would 
most closely reflect that style. And granted that we dis- 
covered this style elsewhere in Jesus, it would go strongly 
for the received authorship of this Gospel that the writer 
showed the same features. If Jesus possessed a poetic soul, 
He would require, we might suppose, some sensibility of the 
kind in the man He made His bosom friend. Whether th^ 
style of this Gospel is the same as that of the Epistle is also 
indifferent to us, except that we may account for this excep- 
tional epistolary style by the exceptional history of the writer. 
Just as the gnomic style of the Epistle of St. James is some- 
times traced to his having been " the Lord's brother.** But 
if there is this similarity between Gospel and Epistle, we 
may once more notice the superhuman character of the 
forgery, if forgery there was, of one or other. Where was the 
man of that age who could catch that style so as to repro- 
duce it in the spurious Gospel, especially if the style was not 
merely that of the writer of the Epistle of St. John, but also 
that of Jesus Himself, and possessing these exceptional 
qualities ? But in the Synoptics we notice the same features 
of style. Observe, for example, the rhythm in Matt v. 22 
or 25. And if the poetic ideas and images are to be obtained 
equally from the Synoptics as from the Fourth Gospel, we 
should expect to find the language of poetry equally present. 
Consider the so-called Benedictions of Matt. v. 3 — 16, in 
which there is the finest severity, the subtlest imaginative 
insight ; which are, beyond contravention, not prose but 
poetry both in ideas and language. Or, for another similar 
example, take vi. 25 — 34. And the prophecy of the Second 
Coming (Matt, xxiv., Mark xiii., Luke xvii. and xxi.) dis- 
plays a poetic style other than that of gnomic poetry, recalls 
the manner of Isaiah and Jeremiah. And there are other 
examples of a similar manner {e.g,^ Matt, xxiii. 27, folL ; 
jci. 20^ foil.). 
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